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REPORT. 


It  lias  ever  been  the  felicity  of  the  American  Abolitionist  to  discern, 
at  the  close  of  each  successive  year  of  his  experience,  fresh  proofs  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  philosophy  and  the  sagacity  of  his  method,  in  the 
impress  they  have  set  upon  the  character,  and  the  direction  they  have 
given  to  the  current,  of  events.  The  twelve-month  which  has  just 
expired  is  overshadowed  with  a  cloud  of  these  witnesses.  The  strides 
of  this  nation  towards  its  destiny  or  its  doom  were  never  more  rapid  or 
more  appalling.  If  there  be  any  element  of  deliverance,  any  hope  of 
safety,  any  way  of  escape  from  the  fate  which  analogous  crimes  have 
drawn  down  upon  the  heads  of  less  guilty  because  less  enlightened 
nations,  of  which  the  memory  only  survives,  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  bitter  but  healing  antidote  which  the  Abolitionists  have  mingled, 
with  the  poisoned  cup  of  the  people's  abominations.  If  there  be  any 
recovery  for  it  from  its  present  perdition,  any  possibility  of  its  yet 
making  this  continent  the  theatre  of  the  noblest  drama  ever  presented 
to  God  or  man,  of  a  true  Kepublic  whose  laws  are  equal,  beneficent, 
and  just,  a  human  translation  of  the  Divine  Government  of  the  Uni- 
verse, it  is  only  to  be  achieved  by  pressing  forward  in  the  footsteps  by 
which  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement  would  lead  it  on  to  safety,  happi- 
ness, and  glory.  These  truths  the  facts  of  the  past  year's  history  have 
impressed  more  deeply  than  ever  upon  our  minds. 

"When  wo  addressed  you  last,  the  dangers  which  had  been  evoked 
out  of  the  smoke  and  blood  of  the  Mexican  War,  like  demons  rising 
from  the  hideous  ebullition  of  a  wizard's  cauldron,  had  not  yet  taken 
definite  shape  and  tangible  substance.  The  daughters  three  of  injured 
Mexico,  whom  we  had  ravished  from  her  protection,  were  then  the 
chosen  objects  of  the  unequal  strife  forever  waging  between  the  good 
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and  the  evil  spirits  which  seek  to  possess  the  land.  Slavery  and 
Freedom  were  earnest  in  the  contest,  and  sanguine  of  success.  Wheth- 
er the  golden  sands  of  California,  the  broad  prairies  of  Utah,  the  unex- 
plored mountains  and  valleys  of  New  Mexico,  were  to  become  the  fair 
heritage  of  freemen  or  the  accursed  prison-house  of  Slaves,  was  the 
absorbing  thought  of  all  that  was  fiendish  and  all  that  was  wise, 
forecasting,  and  humane  in  the  American  people.  The  partial  solution 
of  this  momentous  question,  the  terrible  possibilities  and  the  damning 
disgrace  which  have  balanced  the  extorted  certainty  of  blessing,  form 
the  staple  of  the  chapter  of  our  history  which  is  just  finished,  —  the 
most  important  chapter  that  our  Annals  have  yet  disclosed.  The 
latest  chapter  of  the  history  of  any  Nation  is  commonly  its  most 
important,  because  it  is  the  point  about  which  all  the  light  of  the  past 
concentres,  and  from  which  it  must  radiate  into  the  future.  It  is 
emphatically  so  with  lis.  Our  history  is  fast  taking  form  unto  itself, 
and  they  that  would  help  to  mould  it  into  a  Divine  Philosophy,  teach- 
ing the  Nations  by  high  examples,  and  save  it  from  becoming  a  dread 
Nemesis,  terrifying  them  by  fearful  warnings,  must  gird  themselves  to 
the  work,  unwearied  and  undaunted. 

Congress  and  Slavery. 

At  the  time  when  we  addressed  you  last,  the  Territories  of  Califor- 
nia. New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  were  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Confed- 
eracy asking  for  admission.  California  presented  herself  with  a 
Constitution  forbidding  Slavery  by  its  Organic  Law  of  political 
existence.  Before  the  question  was  finally  disposed  of,  New  Mexico 
stood  by  her  side  claiming  for  all  her  inhabitants  the  freedom  which 
the  consistent  republicanism  of  Mexico  had  bestowed  upon  them. 
Utah,  also  demanding  Territorial  recognition,  was  understood  to  be 
uncommitted  upon  this  point,  and  not  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  purchase 
what  she  wanted  for  immediate  need  at  the  cost  of  entailing  the  curse 
of  Slavery  upon  her  future.  At  any  rate,  she  did  not  present  herself 
to  Congress  in  an  attitude  likely  to  arouse  the  opposition  of  the  domi- 
nant power.  The  first  attempt  made  to  settle  this  question  on  the 
principles  of  justice  and  freedom  was  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Root,  of  Ohio,  almost  immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  House, 
instructing  the  Committee  on  Territories  to  report  Territorial  bills, 
prohibitory  of  Slavery.  The  failure  which  attended  the  motion,  imme- 
diately submitted,  to  lay  this  resolution  on  the  table,  marked  as  it  was 
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by  a  considerable  majority,   gave  rise  to  a  temporary  hope  that  there 
were  men  enough  in  the  House  to  enforce  this  measure  of  justice. 
But   tin;  hope  was  only  temporary.     When  it  came  up  for  considera- 
tion, the  wire-pullers  had  had  time  to  give  direction  to  the  political 
puppets.     By  the  tergiversation  of  some,  and  the  skulking  of  others, 
this  just  and  necessary  measure  was  defeated  by  about  as  large  a  ma- 
jority as  had  at   first   refused  to  consign  it  to  the   oblivion  of  the  table. 
Among  these  seeeders  from  their  first  position  were  not  a  few  men  who 
had   been  elected   in  the  belief  that  they  were  pledged  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.      Such  attempted  to  excuse  themselves  by 
the  unpopularity  of  the  source  from  which  the  proposal  emanated,  and 
other  weak  and  wicked  devices.     But  the  true  ground  of  their  defec- 
tion is  to  be  traced,  doubtless,  to  that  system  of  mingled  cajolery  and 
terrorism  by  which  Slavery  has  ever  carried  her  ends.     The  Slave- 
holders accepted  this  action  as  a  signal  triumph.     Their  exultation  was 
insulting  and  unbounded.     Threats  of  assassination  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  were    scarcely   veiled    under  the  decencies  of  parliamentary 
periphrasis ;  and  one  ruffian  intimated  that,  in  case  of  an  attempt  at 
"  a  resurrection,"  there  would  not  be  left  enough  members  to  make  a 
quorum  !     As  these  threats  proceeded  from  the  acknowledged  sove- 
reigns of  our  national  legislation,  they  were  allowed  to  pass  unpunished 
and  almost  unrebuked.     And  when  the  admission  of  California  was 
proposed  at  a  later  time,   all  the  devices  of  frivolous  and  vexatious 
delay  were  resorted  to  to  prevent  action  being  taken  upon  it. 

The  most  important  proceedings  in  this  matter  were  those  originated 
and  completed  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  This  strong  hold  of  Slavery, 
where  the  insignificant  minority  of  the  Slaveholders  in  the  nation  hold 
nearly  one  half  of  the  votes  of  the  upper  House,  and  the  control  of  the 
whole  of  it,  was  well  garrisoned  as  well  as  strongly  fortified  against  any 
treasonable  attempt  from  within  or  without.  A  better  time  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Slave  Power  could  not  have  been  chosen.  The  seats  of 
the  Senate  groaned  under  the  weight  of  defeated  candidates  and  ardent 
aspirants  for  the  Presidential  Chair.  Men  who  were  not  disheartened 
by  defeat,  more  or  less  frequent  and  emphatic,  from  their  earnest 
purpose  to  serve  their  country  as  its  Chief  Magistrate,  contended  there 
for  that  prize  with  younger  but  not  less  resolute  rivals.  Men  who  had 
grown  old  in  public  service,  and  whose  names  are  the  watchwords  of 
warring  parties,  united  together  and  with  fresher  competitors  for  the 
crown  of  every  American  politician's  hopes,  in  paying  suit  and  service 
to  that  power  which   holds  in  its  hands   the  desthiies  of  presidential 
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candidates.     It  was  a  true   political  millennium  -when  all  manner  of 
antagonistic  natures  laid  aside  their  inherent  hostility,  and  united  in 
licking  the  hand  which  they  hoped  was  yet  to  feed  fat  then  ambition. 
General  Cass,  nothing  daunted  by  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  make  his  title  clear  to  the  heaven  to  which  he 
aspired.     He  boldly  declared  that  it  was  unconstitutional  for  Congress 
to  pass  laws  for  the  Territories !     That  the   Supreme  Legislature,  to 
which  the   law-making  power  is  expressly  given  by  the  Constitution, 
may  not  exclude  Slavery  from  any  Territory  by  law  !     It  having  been 
maintained  by  another  class  of  politicians  that  the  Territoiies  themselves 
have  no  power  to  make  laws  for  themselves,  or  to  forbid  Slavery  within 
then  limits,    it  Would  seem  that  no  power  is   lodged   anywhere    of 
sufficient  weight  to  keep  Slavery  out  of  any  Territory,  North  or  South, 
into  which  it  suited  its  convenience  to  enter.     This  warrior  and  states- 
man, however,  distinguished  himself  about  the  same  time  that  he  was 
thus  proposing  to  open  the  gates  of  three  Territories,  each  ecpial  in  ex- 
tent and  capacity  of  population  to  some  European  kingdoms,  to  a  form 
of  political  degradation  which  no  European  despotism  knows,  by  a 
proposition  to  discontinue  diplomatic  relations  with  Austria  on  account 
of  her  malfeasances  towards  Hungary.     This  extraordinary  imperti- 
nence was  received  with  the  contemptuous  indignation  it  deserved  by 
the  Power  at  which  it  was  aimed,  and  by  monarchic  Europe  generally  ; 
and  the  right  of  a  Slaveholdino;  nation  thus  to  give  herself  airs  of  su- 
periority  over  them  was  a  theme  of  taunt  and  invective  in  Vienna  and 
Berlin.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  led  to  no  results  here,  or  rather  to 
the  only  result  designed,  the  seizing  of  an  occasion  for  the  further  in- 
flation of  a  national  vanity  distended  almost  to  bursting,  but  proving 
by  its  sensitiveness  to  censure  that  it  feels  how  easily  it  can  be  ex- 
ploded. 

It  was  to  the  Great  Compromiser,  Mr.  Clay,  however,  that  the  work 
of  again  arranging  a  bargain  of  which  all  the  consideration  should  be 
paid  by  the  North,  and  all  the  advantages  redound  to  the  South,  was 
fitly  confided.  Having  been  successful  in  all  his  previous  endeavors 
at  this  cheap  kind  of  conciliation,  he  fearlessly  undertook  the  task,  and 
in  January  submitted  a  plan  which  received  the  ill-omened  name  of 
Clay's  Compromise.  Its  terms  were  the  admission  of  California  with 
her  Anti-Slavery  constitution ;  the  organization  of  the  other  two  Terri- 
tories without  any  restriction  of  Slavery ;  the  extension  of  the  south- 
western boundary  of  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande  ;  a  portion  of  her  debt 
to  be  paid  on  condition  of  her  relinquishing  her  claim  to  that  part  of 
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New  Mexico  cast  of  that  river  ;  tho  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  the 
District;  the  guarantee  of  Slavery,  however,  to  its  inhabitants  as  long 
as  they  choose  that  blessing;  more  stringent  measures  fur  the  recovery 
of  Fugitive  Slaves  ;   and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Slave  Trade  between  the 
States,  unless  forbidden  by  themselves.     Of  this  Compromise,  the  only 
two  particulars  that  looked  towards  freedom  were  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  Free  State,    and  the  abolition  of  the  District  Slave  Trade. 
The  first  of  these  was  one  of  those  concessions  which  could  not  well  be 
withheld,  inasmuch  as  California   had  settled  the  free  character  of  her 
institutions  for  herself;  and  the  second,  though  a  just  and  proper  act, 
which  we  have  long  demanded  and  which  we  now  accept  as  the  first 
fruits  of  our  National  Agitation,  was,  after  all,  in  effect,  merely  shifting 
the  Slave  mart  of  Washington  to  some  convenient  point  in  Maryland  or 
Virginia,  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  National  Domain.     It  was  an 
act  of  decency,  which  John  Randolph  and  the  citizens  of  the  District 
had  called  for  long  years  ago,  but  could  hardly  be  allowed  to  counter- 
balance the   tremendous  odds  in  the  southern  scale  of  this  adjustment. 
In  exchange  for  this  concession,  Slavery  was  to  find  no  impediment  in 
its  march  from  the  fields  which  it  had  already  laid  waste  to  the  new 
worlds  it  sighed  to  conquer ;  the  limits  of  the  Valley  of  Eascals  was  to 
be  liberally  enlarged,  and  her  impudent  claim  to  a  portion  of  New  Mex- 
ico, as  groundless  as  one  to  Crim  Tartary  or  Cochin  China,  was  to  be 
bought  off  by  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  her  scrip,  believed  to  be  pru- 
dently distributed  among  the  incorruptible  patriots  at  Washington  ;  the 
"virtual  abdication  of  the  Constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  Slavery 
itself,  in  the  District,  and  over  the  trade  in  Slaves  between  the   States 
was  to  be  secured ;  and,  finally,  the  creation  of  a  yet  stronger  compul- 
sion upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  to  become  the  servile  tools  of 
Slave-catchers,  to  drag  back  into  the  hell  of  Slavery  the  men  whose 
skill    and  courage    in  escape  had  proved  that  they  both  loved  and 
deserved  freedom.     Such  was  the   Compromise,  these  the  mutual  con- 
cessions, proposed  by  this  Doctor  in  this  branch  of  American  politics  ! 
By  uniting  all  these  measures   in  one  bill,    Mr.  Clay   proposed  to 
compel  all  persons  desirous  of  the  prevalence  either  of  its  good  or  its 
bad  elements  to  accept  the  whole  rather  than  lose  the  part  they  desired. 
The  name  of  the  Omnibus  Bill,  which  was  bestowed  upon  it  in  derision, 
not  unfitly  described  it.     It  was  a  pill  of  many  ingredients,  which  the 
patient  was  to  swallow  without   analysis,  or  the  elimination  of  those  he 
esteemed  fatal  from  those   friendly  to  life  and  health.      This  bill,  in 
some  shape,  under  various  motions  for  modification  or  amendment,  was 
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the  staple  business  of  the  Senate  for  several  months.  It  furnished  the 
lists  in  which  the  champions  on  either  side  encountered  to  break  a 
lance  for  Liberty  or  for  Slavery.  Mr.  Clay,  himself,  urged  his  plan 
as  the  sovereign  panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  land,  in  speeches  which 
showed  that  age  had  not  injured  his  intellect  nor  softened  his  heart. 
The  more  violent  among  the  Slavery  party  thought  the  admission  of 
Free  California  too  gross  an  insult  to  the  South  to  be  endured.  Mr. 
Foote,  of  Mississippi,  was  forward  in  the  ranks  of  these  heroes.  But 
he  was  willing  to  endeavor  to  save  the  Union,  the  date  of  which  he 
fixed  to  a  day  certain,  if  his  scheme  of  a  Committee  of  Compromise  was 
not  acceded  to.  The  outcry  of  the  danger  in  which  the  Republic  stood 
was  raised  on  all  sides.  The  threats  of  assassination  and  massacre,  on 
the  part  of  the  Slaveholders  in  the  Lower  House,  and  of  a  settlement 
of  the  matter  by  a  coup  d'etat,  was'plainly  intimated.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
with  almost  his  dying  words,  gave  a  parting  blessing  to  the  Abomina- 
tion of  Desolation,  and  died  as  he  had  lived,  its  faithful  and  true  ser- 
vant. The  violence  and  intemperance  which  marked  this  discussion 
were,  we  believe,  unprecedented  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  even  in  its 
worst  days.  Mr.  Bextox,  who  had  advocated  the  more  moderate 
measures,  as  they  were  esteemed,  in  relation  to  the  matters  involving 
Slavery,  was  the  chosen  object  of  the  attacks  of  his  Slaveholding 
brethren.  Mr.  Foote,  even,  on  one  memorable  night,  drew  a  pistol 
upon  him  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  Senators.  Abuse,  ribaldry, 
contempt,  every  weapon,  rhetorical  and  moral  as  well  as  carnal,  was 
directed  at  the  recusants  from  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  Power. 

Most  of  these  champions  of  Slavery  were  either  Slaveholders  or  men 
whose  whole  political  life  had  been  one  continual  service  to  Slavery, 
and  from  whom  no  other  work  was  expected.  There  was  one  man, 
however,  with  whom  we  have  in  an  especial  manner  to  do,  from  whom 
better  things  were  looked  for.  The  man  who  had  represented  Massa- 
chusetts for  near  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Senate,  who  was  well  in- 
formed by  the  resolutions  and  action  of  her  Legislature  of  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  his  constituents,  who  had  claimed  the  exclusion  of 
Slavery  from  new  territory  as  his  own  peculiar  invention  and  property, 
whom  Massachusetts  had  more  than  once  attempted  to  elevate  to  the 
highest  National  Office,  from  him  she  had  the  right  to  expect,  at  least, 
the  decent  show  of  resistance  to  this  new  and  insolent  aggression  of  the 
Slave  Power.  To  him,  at  least,  she  might  look  to  oppose  the  powers 
which  God  and  those  which  she  had  given  him  against  the  new  tide  of 
tyranny  and  disgrace  which  was  about  to  pour  over  the  land.     These 
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hopes,  however  justly  founded,  were  most  (lively  disappointed.  It  is 
true  that  there  had  never  been  any  manly  stand  made  by  .Mr.  Webster 
for  the  honor  and  highest  interesl  of  .Massachusetts  or  the  North,  at  any 
crisis  when  either  was  really  at  stake.  It  is  true  that  he  had  sat  by  and 
heard  the  most  insulting  language  applied  towards  his  constituents,  and 
made  no  sign.  It  is  true  that  he  had  never  made  any  attempt  to  em- 
body, in  the  National  Legislation,  the  principles  and  the  measures  which 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  had  again  and  again  accepted,  pro- 
claimed,  ami  proposed.  It  is  true  that  he  had  ever  appeared  to  act 
more  as  the  feed  advocate  of  class  interests  than  as  the  vindicator  of 
broad  principles  and  forecasting  views  of  policy  —  that  he  had  ever  been 
ready  rather  to  use  her  as  the  tool  of  his  own  ambitious  projects  than  to 
act  as  the  representative  of  what  she  ought  to  be.  But  after  the  delib- 
erate and  repeated  committal  of  himself  to  the  doctrines  which  Massa- 
chusetts had  made  her  own,  after  purchasing  the  support  of  his  own 
party  and  the  State  by  the  most  emphatic  and  impassioned  declara- 
tions of  his  coincidence  in  the  opinions  it  had  all  along  professed,  it  was 
thought  that  a  decent  self-respect,  if  not  a  regard  to  a  higher  duty  to 
his  State,  his  country,  and  his  race,  would  have  compelled  him  to  uplift 
his  voice  against  the  further  extension  of  Slavery,  and  his  hand  against 
any  further  insult  to  the  submissive  North.  But  shamefully  and  igno- 
miniously  did  he  betray  the  trust  which  had  been  committed  to  him.  and 
defeat  the  hope  that  centred  in  him. 

The  seventh  day  of  March  was  the  one  marked  by  the  infamy  of 
his  speech  in  favor  of  the  demands  of  Slavery.  Forgetting  the  Pro- 
viso, the  paternity  of  which  he  had  not  long  ago  claimed  as  a  distinction 
he  would  not  have  wrested  from  him,  or  regarding  his  paternal  rights, 
like  those  of  the  Roman  Fathers,  to  extend  to  the  life  and  limb  of  his 
offspring,  he  trode  the  life  out  of  it  with  his  first  advancing  step.  "  If 
a  resolution  or  law,"  said  he,  "  were  now  before  us  to  provide  a  territo- 
rial government  for  New  Mexico,  I  would  not  vote  for  any  prohibition 
into  it  whatever  "  !  And  this,  because  Slavery  was  already  excluded 
from  California  and  New  Mexico,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  physical 
geography,  the  law  of  the  formation  of  the  earth  !  And  this  imme- 
diately following  an  argument,  showing  historically  that  Slavery  had 
existed  in  all  parts  of  the  world  from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles,  and  had 
been  practised  by  nations  of  every  grade  of  civilization  !  Never  were 
true  premises  more  signally  contradicted  by  a  lying  conclusion.  When 
all  the  leaders  of  the  hosts  of  Slavery  were  demanding  the  right  of  tak- 
ing Slaves  to  the  Mexican  territories  as  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
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valuable  nature,  when,  in  the  Presidential  contest,  Mr.  "Webster,  in 
common  with  other  leading  Whigs,  had  opposed  the  election  of  General 
Cass,  because  he  was  not  to  be  trusted  on  this  question,  he  had  the 
effrontery  to  tell  the  South  that  she  had  labored  in  vain,  and  the 
North  that  she  had  spent  her  strength  for  naught.  The  South 
meekly  submitted  to  her  share  of  the  implied  rebuke,  for  she  well 
understood  that  it  was  but  the  mask  of  a  profitable  treason.  How  far 
the  patience  of  the  North  will  endure  this  insult  to  then  understandings 
and  their  feelings,  it  is  as  yet  hardly  time  to  decide. 

An  example  of  perversion  of  a  law  of  man  quite  as  extraordinary  as 
the  one  just  quoted  of  the  law  of  God,  is  to  be  found  in  the  gloss  given 
to  the  resolution  accompanying  the  Annexation  of  Texas.  Forgetting 
his  old  doctrine,  that  "  the  Annexation  as  proposed  was  destitute  of  all 
decent  semblance  of  constitutional  propriety,"  and  the  parliamentary 
omnipotence  of  one  Congress  over  the  subject  matter  of  the  resolutions 
and  bills  of  its  predecessors,  even  if  constitutional,  he  affirmed  that 
those  resolutions  of  Annexation  was  as  binding  upon  Congress  and  the 
nation  as  a  ratified  treaty.  But  not  content  with  this  acceptance  of 
that  infamous  bargain,  he  manufactured  a  construction  of  it  never 
dreamed  of  by  its  inventors,  and  giving  Slavery  a  victory  which  it  had 
never  claimed.  It  having  been  provided  by  those  resolutions  that  four 
new  States  might  be  made  out  of  Texas,  of  which  the  "  State  or  States  " 
lying  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  forty  minutes  shall  be  free,  implying, 
of  course,  that  at  least  one  if  not  more  of  these  four  shall  be  free  States, 
Mr.  Webster  had  the  impudence  to  affirm  that,  by  this  contract,  such 
States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  Texas,  south  of  thirty-six  degrees  forty 
minutes,  may  come  in  as  Slave  States,  to  the  number  of  Four  !  Thus 
stripping  that  nefarious  bargain  of  the  only  shred  of  decency  which  it 
possessed,  and  depriving  the  North,  as  far  as  his  interpretation  coidd 
affect  it,  of  the  poor  possibility  of  Freedom  being  ever  established  on 
that  accursed  soil ! 

The  most  abominable  part,  too,  of  this  plan  of  abominations  had  no 
terrors  for  Mr.  Webster.  The  perfect  shape  in  which  further  pro- 
tection should  be  given  to  Slave  property,  by  facilitating  its  restoration 
when  it  had  escaped,  had  been  only  shadowed  forth  in  Mr.  Clay's 
proposition.  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Mason,  of  Vir- 
ginia, supplied  all  deficiencies  by  the  bill  which  the  one,  and  the 
amendments  which  the  other,  had  laid  before  the  Senate  anterior  to  Mr. 
Webster's  Speech.  By  this  proposed  legislation,  not  only  every 
United  States  Judge  and  Commissioner,  but  every  Clerk  of  Court, 
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Marshal,  Collector,  ami  Postmaster,  was  erected  into  a  tribunal  without 
appeal  for  the  decision  of  questions  of  personal  liberty.     An  affidavit 
of  the  claimant  or  his  agent  was  all  the   evidence  required  for  the 
identification  of  the  party  sought,  while  his  counter  affidavit  was  ex- 
pressly excluded,  and  a  special  provision  was  made  for  the  protection  of 
the  Slave-catcher  from  forcible  interference,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States.     And  any  obstruction  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  law,  or  con- 
cealment or  assistance  of  a  Fugitive  Slave,  made  the  culprit  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  injured  party,  over  and  above 
his  damages  by  action,  an  equal  sum  to  the  United  States  (one  half  to 
the  informer)  and  to  imprisonment  for  twelve  months.     This  bill,  with 
these  amendments,  Mr.  Webster  declared  his  intention  of  supporting 
"with  all  its  provisions,  to  the  fullest  extent."     It  is  true  that,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  after  three  or  four  editions  had  passed  under  his  re- 
vising eye,  Mr.  Webster  was  compelled,  by  the  general  voice  of  indig- 
nation which  was  upraised  at  this  wickedness,  to  pretend  that  he  meant 
to  say  that  he  would  support  the  bill  with  certain  amendments  of  his 
own,  among  them  a  provision  of  a  trial  by  jury,  but  this  was  justly  re- 
garded with  contempt  as  a  mean  and  lying  subterfuge  for  a  base  and 
wicked  action.     So  was  also  Mr.  Webster's  pitiful  attempt  to  evade 
the  censure  brought  upon  him  by  his  omission  of  any  allusion  to  the 
imprisonment  and  enslavement  of  northern  seafaring  citizens,  while 
dilating  on  the  injustice  of  the  North  to  the  South  in  the  matter  of  their 
Fugitives,  in  his  printed  speech,  by  a  weak  and  flat  allusion  to  it  in  its 
printed  form. 

This  demonstration,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Webster,  caused  a  profound 
sensation  throughout  the  country.  The  general  feeling  we  believe  to 
have  been  disgust  and  indignation  at  treachery  and  baseness  of  so 
flagrant  a  type.  The  servile  prints  and  politicians  that  acknowledge 
Slavery  as  the  breath  of  their  nostrils,  at  the  North  as  well  as  at  the 
South,  of  course  rejoiced  in  this  new  accession  to  their  ranks.  Even 
intimations,  intended  to  lure  him  on  to  still  lower  deeps  of  infamy, 
were  thrown  out  that  the  path  thus  happily  entered  upon  might  yet  lead 
to  the  Presidency.  But  the  sense  of  the  intelligent,  humane,  and  re- 
ligious portion  of  the  country  was  all  but  unanimous  in  denunciation 
and  abhorrence  of  his  course.  In  Boston,  on  Monday,  March  25,  a 
great  meeting  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  of  citizens,  without  regard  to 
party,  "  who  had  read  with  surprise,  alarm,  and  deep  regret,  Mr.  Web- 
ster's late  speech  on  the  subject  of  Slavery."  But  one  feeling  seemed 
to  pervade  the  vast  assemblage,  and  every  just  sarcasm  or  denunciation 
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was  received  with  unanimous  approbation.  Mr.  Sewall,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Theodore  Parker,  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips, 
and  Mr.  S.  R.  "Ward,  addressed  it  with  powerful  effect.  The  two 
following  resolutions  selected  from  those  passed  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  the  meeting  : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  question  of  Slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  now  before  the  Congress  of  the  Nation,  as 
paramount  to  all  merely  commercial  or  political  questions  now  before 
us ;  that  it  deserves  and  demands  the  serious  attention  of  the  people 
themselves,  for  the  welfare  of  millions  of  men  depends  on  the  decision 
that  shall  be  made. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  recent  speech  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  is  alike  un- 
worthy of  a  wise  statesman  and  a  good  man,  and  is  a  speech  '  NOT 
PIT  TO  BE  MADE.' 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  unworthy  of  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
after  dwelling  on  the  alleged  grievances  which  the  South  has  suffered 
from  the  North,  to  omit  in  his  spoken  speech,  all  allusion  to  the  oppres- 
sive laws  of  some  Southern  States,  by  which  free  colored  citizens  of  the 
North,  when  going  to  the  South  on  board  ships,  are  taken  and  shut  up 
in  jail,  and  in  his  printed  speech  to  treat  the  matter  with  most  slender 
and  delicate  reproof." 

A  Mass  meeting  was  also  held  at  Plymouth,  on  the  next  Saturday, 
called  by  a  great  number  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  all  politi- 
cal parties  and  religious  sects,  which  gave  emphatic  evidence  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  has  not  been  entirely  quenched  by  the  Magician 
of  Marshfield.  Meetings  of  a  similar  character  were  held  in  Upton, 
and  various  other  towns  throughout  Massachusetts  and  New  England. 

But,  though  the  voice  of  the  mass  of  the  well-educated  and  the  well- 
intentioned  was  thus  loud  and  distinct,  there  was  not  wanting  that  of 
assent  and  adulation.  A  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Webster,  by 
seven  or  eight  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
thanking  him  for  his  timely  interference  to  prevent  disunion  and  revo- 
lution, and  for  having  recalled  themselves  to  a  sense  of  their  constitu- 
tional obligations.  This  letter  received  the  signature  of  some  of  the 
most  influential  and  wealthy  of  the  citizens  of  this  neighborhood,  but 
the  names  of  many  more  were  withheld,  and  those  of  the  great  majority 
were  obscure  and  inconsequential.  The  object  of  Mr.  Webster's 
friends  was,  undoubtedly,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  extricating 
himself  in  some  measure  from  the  predicament  in  which  he  had  placed 
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himself.  This  he  briefly  did,  but  recapitulating  his  positions  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  Slavery  entering  the  Mexican  Territories,  and  the  duty 
of  putting  the  questions  of  Slavery  in  the  District  and  of  the  rendition 
of  Fugitives  on  a  more  conciliatory  basis,  — and  "  so  to  administer  the 
Eovernment  that  all  men  mav  be  made  more  and  more  sensible  of  its 
beneficent  operations  and  its  inestimable  value."  Letters  of  a  similar 
character  were  addressed  to  him  from  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Augusta, 
Me.,  Salisbury,  X.  EL,  and  perhaps  other  places.  In  his  reply  to  all 
these  adulatory  effusions,  his  main  object  seemed  to  be  to  arouse  the  fears 
of  the  northern  people  by  a  strong  expression  of  his  own  apprehensions 
of  a  disruption  of  the  Union,  in  ease  these  measures  of  conciliction  were 
not  adopted.  The  necessity  of  these  letters  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the 
extent  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  Mr.  Webster's  speech  had  excited. 
His  political  friends  felt  that  these  sacrifices  of  their  own  consistency 
and  of  the  character  of  New  England,  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  affect 
it,  were  needed.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  there  was  a  large  remnant 
left,  even  of  the  Whig  party  itself,  which  refused  to  be  absorbed  in 
this  gulf  of  disgrace  which  their  lost  leader  had  opened  under  then  feet. 
The  positions  of  Mr.  Webster  were  ably  attacked  in  the  Boston  Atlas, 
by  the  Hon.  Franklin  Dexter,  and  satisfactorily  refuted.  Other 
papers  refused  to  endorse  the  endorsement  of  his  course,  and  the  effect 
has  unquestionably  been  to  split  in  two  the  Whig  party  and  to  para- 
lyze its  energies.  To  this  cause,  to  Mr.  Webster  chiefly,  we  appre- 
hend the  defeat  which  has  placed  the  command  of  this  State  in  the 
power  of  the  two  other  parties,  to  which  we  shall  again  allude,  is  to  be 
attributed. 

But  to  return  to  the  Senate  Chamber.  The  flame  of  excitement 
which  this  firebrand  of  Slavery  had  kindled,  continued  to  burn  with 
intenser  fury  during  the  remainder  of  the  session.  Our  limits  forbid 
any  attempt  at  a  detailed  account  of  the  debates,  or  of  the  various 
devices  which  were  resorted  to  for  immediate  or  remote  effect.  In 
April,  Mr.  Calhoun  passed  from  this  world  to  render  an  account  of 
his  diabolical  public  life  at  the  bar  of  that  God,  before  whom  all  his 
children  stand  as  equals  and  brethren.  We  do  not  presume  to  follow 
him  to  the  judgment,  nor  to  decide  what  palliations  of  perverted  educa- 
tion, of  fatal  circumstances,  may  be  discerned  for  him  by  those  eyes 
that  look  upon  the  heart.  But,  looking  at  his  public  life  with  the 
eyes  of  humanity,  at  his  cold  hearted,  deliberate,  unflagging  advocacy 
of  the  interests  of  the  vilest  Slavery  "that  ever  saw  the  sun,"  from 
the  first  moment  that  it  was  in  anywise  in  question  till  the  dying 
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benediction  he  bestowed  upon  it  and  the  new  champion  it  had  found  in 
the  Massachusetts  Senator,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  a  more  danger- 
ous politician,  Statesman  perhaps  he  deserves  to  be  called,  to  the  best 
interests  of  liberty  never  appeared  in  any  legislative  hall.  We  will 
not  say  the  worst,  for  we  must  regard  the  northern  man  who  emulates 
or  transcends  the  patriarch  of  Slavery  in  allegiance  to  it  and  devotion 
to  its  interests  as  much  more  criminal,  as  he  is  more  despicable  than  one 
who  is  to  the  manner  born.  The  very  purity  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  pri- 
vate life,  his  lofty  subordination  of  all  meaner  ambitions  and  less  vital 
interests  to  the  great  idea  of  the  everlasting  degradation  of  the  African 
race  and  the  eternal  supremacy  of  the  Slave-masters  in  the  nation  as 
well  as  on  the  plantation,  his  singleness  of  purpose  and  devotion  of 
heart  to  his  fiendish  policy,  made  his  eminence  the  more  dangerous  as 
well  as  the  more  marked.  Of  all  the  men  of  this  period  in  public  life, 
if  Statesmanship  is  to  be  counted  by  the  ability  and  singleness  of  purpose 
with  which  a  great  end  is  proposed  and  pursued,  however  abominable 
and  cruel,  Mr.  Calhoun  deserves  the  fame  of  being  a  Statesman 
rather  than  a  politician.  He  has  made  his  mark  upon  his  age,  and  it 
is  one  that  will  be  long  felt  and  seen.  Though  his  name  will  in  due 
time  be  regarded  with  the  execration  which  a  just  posterity  is  sure  to 
bestow  upon  the  enemies  of  mankind,  it  will  still  be  remembered,  and 
remembered  without  that  element  of  contempt  and  loathing  which  must 
minp-le  with  the  memory  of  his  northern  imitators  and  tools. 

As  the  debate  went  on,  one  portion  of  Mr.  Clay's  Compromise  after 
another  was  put  aside.  Not  even  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  which 
Mr.  Foote  at  last  succeeded  in  creating  as  the  saving  power  of  the 
nation,  could  save  it  from  the  contempt  which  such  an  ill-assorted  mass 
of  incongruities  naturally  excited,  nor  yet  substitute  anything  more 
deserving  of  respect.  The  death  of  President  Taylor,  which  occurred 
July  ninth,  had  its  effect  on  this  political  dilemma.  It  was  no  secret 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  Omnibus  bill,  in  favor  of  the  admission  of 
California,  and  the  leaving  of  the  other  two  Territories  to  themselves. 
He  had  also  shown  himself  ready  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  Texas  in 
proposing  to  exercise  sovereignty  over  the  part  of  New  Mexico  which 
she  claimed  in  spite  of  the  United  States.  No  other  man  in  the 
country  seemed  equal  to  encounter  this  handful  of  land  pirates,  —  who 
are  dependent  on  the  arms  of  the  United  States  for  their  protection 
against  the  Indians  in  their  neighborhood,  — in  this  attempt  to  bully  the 
whole  nation.  Of  course,  all  this  show  of  valor  on  then  part  was  only 
to  put  them  in  a  position  to  drive  a  better  bargain  for  the  lands  to  which 
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they  had  no  shadow  of  a  claim,  except  their  own  lying  assertion. 
Whether  President  Taylor  would  have  been  able  to  stand  his  ground 
is  very  uncertain.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  happy  in  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  died  at  exactly  the  moment  when  he  stood  in  a 
manly  attitude,  apparently  resolved  to  do  what  seemed  to  him  his  duty 
at  all  hazards.  Whether  the  native  hue  of  his  resolution  would  have 
blenched  before  the  vindictive  opposition  he  would  have  had  to 
encounter,  or  whether  the  influence  of  his  own  class  interests  would  not 
have  been  too  strong  for  him,  can  never  now  be  known.  A  very  few 
days,  or  weeks,  would  have  made  it  all  materials  for  History.  As  it 
is,  it  can  always  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  ready  to  protect  New 
Mexico  in  her  rights  as  a  Free  State,  and  to  drive  away  the  Texan 
harpies  from  her  borders.  If  he  had  lived,  and  were  blessed  with  a 
good  share  of  that  obstinacy  of  purpose  which  was  the  crowning  virtue 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  he  might  have  made  a  more  respectable  figure  in 
history  than  he  can  now  do.  By  the  weight  of  his  personal  character, 
and  the  influence  of  his  office,  assisted  by  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  a  Slaveholder,  he  might  have  been  able  to  keep  up  an  unequal 
fight  for  awhile.  But  so  anomalous  a  position  could  not  have  been 
successfully  maintained  to  the  end.  A  Slaveholder  daring  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  a  State  repudiating  Slavery  against  a  Slave  State,  and 
presuming  to  construe  the  Constitution  otherwise  than  as  the  Magna 
Charta  of  man-ownership,  could  never  have  held  his  ground.  He  was 
put  in  the  Chair  neither  by  the  South  nor  by  the  North  for  any  such 
purpose.  He  would  have  been  assailed  virulently  by  the  one,  and  not 
sustained  by  the  other.  It  is  well  for  him  that  his  fame  is  relegated  to 
the  Media  Scientia,  as  the  schoolmen  called  the  philosophy  of  events 
that  never  happened. 

This  event  was  doubly  favorable  to  the  designs  of  the  Slaveocracy 
inasmuch  as  it  not  only  removed  such  opposition  as  President  Taylor 
might  present,  but  it  substituted  in  his  place  Millard  Fillmore, 
who  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  pliant  and  serviceable  tools  that 
it  has  ever  had  the  fortune  to  employ.  It  also  gave  Mr.  Webster  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  Senate,  now  made 
hot  by  the  dwindling  number  of  days  which  separated  him  from  the 
]  are  -once  of  his  constituents,  at  whose  hands  it  was  almost  certain  he 
would  meet  with  the  rebuke  of  a  rejection.  He  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity,  as  it  took  him  from  a  scene  of  active  participation  in  the 
villainy  of  the  day  to  a  post  whence  he  could  quietly  contemplate  its 
progress.     Before,  however,  he  sunk  from  the  Senate  into  the  Depart- 
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nient  of  State  he  made  a  parting  speech  in  glorification  of  the  Compro- 
mise and  himself.  On  this  occasion  he  recapitulated  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  concession  to  Slavery  of  all  it  really  wanted.  This  he  de- 
scribed as  the  highest  patriotic  virtue ;  as  the  sacrifice  which  all  good 
men  were  called  upon  to  make  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  country 
and  of  expectant  Europe  and  posterity.  He  concluded  this  oration 
in  the  following  self-denying  and  martyrly  strain. 

"For  myself,  I  propose  to  abide  by  the  principles  which  I  have 
avowed.  I  shall  stand  by  the  Union  and  all  who  stand  by  it.  I  shall 
do  justice  to  the  whole  country,  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in 
all  I  say,  and  shall  act  for  the  whole  country  in  all  I  do.  I  propose  to 
stand  on  the  Constitution,  and  I  need  no  other  platform.  I  shall  know 
but  our  country.  The  ends  I  aim  at,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  shall  be 
my  country's,  my  God's,  and  truth's.  I  was  born  an  American,  I 
live  an  American,  and  I  shall  die  an  American.  But  I  mean,  to  the 
extent  of  my  abilities,  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me  in  this 
character,  whether  public  or  private,  to  the  end  of  my  career,  and  I 
mean  to  do  this  with  an  absolute  disregard  of  personal  consequences. 
What  are  personal  consequences  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  all  the  good 
or  evil  that  could  betide  an  individual,  in  comparison  with  the  good  or 
evil,  which,  in  a  crisis  like  this,  may  happen  to  a  great  nation  ?  Sir, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may  to  me,  I  am  careless.  No  man 
can  hardly  suffer  too  much,  and  no  man  can  fall  too  soon,  if  he  suffers 
or  if  he  falls  in  defence  of  the  liberties  and  the  constitution  of  his 
country." 

That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Webster  is  willing  to  encounter  the  present 
certainty  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State  and  the  possible  contingency  of 
the  Presidency,  provided  Slavery  could  be  allowed  the  chance  of  ex- 
tending her  limits  and  Fugitive  Slaves  enough  be  seized  and  carried 
back  to  the  patriarchal  blessings  from  which  they  had  ignorantly  fled  ! 

Of  course,  the  progress  of  this  Compromise  matter  could  not  have 
been  delayed  so  long  without  a  vigorous  and  determined  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  better  portion  of  the  Senators.  Messrs.  Seward,  Hale, 
and  Chase,  distinguished  themselves  by  the  courage  and  constancy  with 
which  they  opposed  the  tide  which  appeared  to  be  sweeping  everything 
before  it,  and  which  did,  in  effect,  afterwards  have  unrestricted 
sway.  In  the  course  of  the  discussions,  Mr.  Seward  had  moved  that 
New  Mexico  should  be  admitted  upon  Proclamation  of  the  President, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  independent  State  under  Mexico,  and 
that  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  she  was  entitled  to  as  high  a 
political  estate  as  she  enjoyed  at  that  time,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
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speech  had  uttered  the  new  and  startling  heresy  that  there  was  a  "  high- 
er law"  than  the  Constitution.  This  was  received  with  the  indignation 
it  was  fitted  td  inspire.  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Maryland,  intimated  that  expul- 
sion was  the  just  ilue  of  the  offender,  and  it  has  became  the  slang  term 
of  contempt  for  the  extravagances  of  conscientious  fanatics.  A  singular 
commentary  on  the  character  of  our  institutions  !  And  the  more  em- 
phatic, inasmuch  as  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Hale,  while  vindicating  the 
doctrine  of  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution,  would  neither  of  them 
take  the  ground  that  there  was  anything  in  the  Constitution  opposed  to 
that  higher  law  !  Thus  virtually  admitting  that  the  seizing  of  men 
win.  had  had  love  of  liberty  and  energy  enough  to  reinvest  themselves 
with  their  natural  rights  and  stripping  them  of  those  rights  and 
replunging  them  into  the  hell  of  Slavery,  is  not  forbidden  by  the 
higher  law  !  Blackstone  and  Paley,  and  all  writers  on  Law  and  Ethics, 
teach  us  that  when  a  human  enactment  contravenes  a  Divine  Law  it  is 
ipso  facto  void,  and  disobedience  is  obligatory  upon  all  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  In  all  other  countries  this  is  well  understood  and  acted 
upon.  In  this,  it  is  the  main  business  o£  priests  and  politicians  to 
prove  by  Scripture  or  by  argument,  either,  that  the  law  of  man  is  of 
superior  obligation  to  the  law  of  God,  or  that  acts  which  the  moral 
sense  of  impartial  mankind  shrinks  from  as  crimes  of  the  most  enor- 
mous and  the  most  cowardly  guilt,  are  innocent  and  praiseworthy. 
This  is  owing  to  the  unyielding  nature  of  our  iron  Constitution  and  its 
implacable  compromises.  Men  are  met  at  the  threshold  of  public  life 
and  required  to  swear  to  perform  certain  specific  acts  before  they  can 
put  their  foot  over  it.  They  are  then  obliged  to  defend  them  all  on 
their  merits ;  or,  to  declare  their  intention  to  do  them,  though  they 
acknowledge  their  iniquitous  character ;  or,  to  violate  their  oath,  when 
brought  to  the  test,  by  refusing  to  perform  them.  The  idea  of  refusing 
to  exercise  political  power  when  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  promise 
to  use  it  for  cruel  and  wicked  purposes,  seems  to  occur  only  to  a  few 
fanatics.  And  yet  it  seems  hard  to  understand  how  men  who  ac- 
knowledge the  things  done  to  be  wrong,  can  maintain  their  integrity 
ami  self-respect  in  any  other  way,  or  how,  in  a  country  where  such  is 
the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land,  men  of  honor  can  exert  political  liower 
except  outside  of  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  abrogating  it. 

By  means  of  the  various  elements  of  opposition  which  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  disposition  of  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions,  combining 
southern  zeal  for  greater  latitude  to  Slavery  with  northern  resolution 
to  curb  its  dominion,  they  were  finally,  July  thirty-first,  reduced  from 
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the  goodly  array  originally  introduced  to  the  single  item  of  a  Territorial 
government  for  Utah.  This  result  was  welcomed  by  the  lovers  of  lib- 
erty throughout  the  country.  It  was  hoped  that  a  substantial  victory 
had  been  gained  over  the  common  enemy  of  the  race  in  its  strongest 
hold.  But  they  who  had  watched  the  history  of  the  Slave  power  from 
its  first  incorporation  with  our  National  institutions,  though  they 
rejoiced,  did  so  with  trembling.  And  the  event  showed  their  prophetic 
hearts  had  foreboded  but  too  truly.  Though  the  whole  fagot  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate  for  various  reasons,  still  the  separate  rods  of 
which  it  was  composed  were  soon  brandished  over  us.  In  about  ten 
days  from  the  final  disposition  of  the  Omnibus  Bill,  August  ninth,  the 
bill  admitting  California  passed  to  be  engrossed,  and,  as  an  equivalent, 
the  Texas  and  New  Mexico  question  was  "  settled  "  by  an  act  granting 
the  former  about  seventy  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  to  which 
she  had  no  shadow  of  right,  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  console  her 
for  having  extorted  no  more  !  A  territory  equal  to  all  New  England, 
well  adapted  to  the  abuses  of  Slavery,  and,  when  erected  into  a  State, 
as  of  course  it  will  be  in.due  time,  completely  destroying  the  shadow 
of  proportion  secured  by  the  Resolutions  of  Texan  Annexation  in  the 
possibility  of  a  Free  State  north  of  the  magic  line  there  described ! 
And  for  this  Bill,  Mr.  Wintiirop,  the  Senator  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  Mr.  Webster's  place,  the  two  Senators  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  one  from  Vermont  voted,  — without  whose  votes  it  could  not  have 
been  carried.  This  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  peace  measure  !  One 
which  it  was  best  to  pass  rather  than  have  a  collision  with  Texas  ! 
Good  encouragement,  surely,  to  all  brawling  nullifiers  at  the  South  to 
persevere  in  their  threats  and  gasconades,  for  they  will  be  sure  to  pre- 
vail in  the  end.  We  are  not  sure  that,  in  its  remote  consequences, 
this  concession  to  Texas  will  not  be  fraught  with  more  disasters  than 
all  the  other  "peace  measures"  put  together.  The  Bills  admitting 
New  Mexico  and  Utah,  as  Territories,  without  any  restriction  as  to 
Slavery,  were  passed  about  the  same  time. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Slave  Power  and  the  damning  infamy 
of  the  North  was  the  new  Bill  for  thrusting  those  who  had  nobly 
vindicated  their  title  to  freedom,  by  achieving  it  for  themselves,  back 
into  the  condition  of  beasts  of  burden  and  articles  of  household  stuff. 
This  price  at  which  our  southern  brethren  were  willing  to  consent 
to  submit  to  the  insult  of  California's  electing  to  be  a  Free  State, 
we  think  worth  recording  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report. 
A   stronger  proof   of    the    despotism  which   is   masked    under  the 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States  could  hardly  be  imagined.     The 
right  of  Eabeas  Corpus  denied,  evidence  taken  in  another  State  admit- 
ted to  settle  a  question  of  personal   liberty  by  the  uncertain  marks  of 
personal  identity,  the  decision  of  a  Commissioner  made  final,  the  inflic- 
tion of  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment  as  the;  punishment  of  the  simplest 
duties  of  common  humanity,  make  an  aggregation  of  crimes  which  has 
well  entitled   this   Act   the   Bill  of    Abominations.      No   amendment 
of  any  importance  could  be  made  in  it,  it  was  accepted  and  passed, 
August  twenty-third,  substantially  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
craftiest  and  wickedest  of  the  Slaveholders.     As  a  piece  of  diabolical 
ingenuity,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  devilish  purpose,  it  stands  with- 
out a  rival  among  all  the  tyrannical  enactments  or  edicts  of  servile 
parliaments  or  despotic  monarchs.     Only  Twelve  were  found  to  record 
their  voices  against  its  passage,  while  Twenty-seven  gave  it  the  stamp 
of  law.     How  deeply  disgraceful  is  it  to  our  nation  that  a  law  in  some 
such  shape  is  justified  by  the  terms  of  the  fundamental  law,  and  that  it 
is  to  its  details  rather  than  to  its  principle  that  men  content  to  acknowl- 
edge  allegiance   to  the   Constitution  must  limit   their  condemnation. 
Those  details  are  indeed  such  as  may  well  make  us  blush  for  the 
barbarism  of  the  nation  of  which  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be  mem- 
bers.    These  are  the  tests  that  try  our  vain-glorious  braggings  and  show 
us  as  we   are  —  that   change    our   countenance    and   send   us   away 
ashamed  ;  or  would  do  so,  if  the  national  brow  were  not  of  bronze,  as 
its  heart  is  of  iron.     It  is  such  as  these  that  strip  the  delusive  veil 
from  the  face  of  the  Mokanna  Republic  of  the  Western  Continent,  and 
it  stands  revealed,  instead  of  a  Prophet  of  Grod  appointed  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  oppressed  of  all  the  world,  a  juggling  Fiend,  a  moral 
Monster,    that  battens  on  the    blood   and  misery    of  the    poor   and 
helpless.     It  is  the  professions  of  the  nation  clone   into  English  — 
translated  into  the  vernaeluar  —  made   level  to  the  meanest  under- 
standing.    The  Model  Republic   is  shown  to  be  the  Model  Dungeon, 
with  thirty  wards,  for  the  torture  of  the  Innocent.      The  Home  of  the 
Free  is  the  place  where  their  three  million  Slaves  have  no  Home. 
The  Land  of  the  Brave  is  the  land  where   those  faithful  to  its  Institu- 
tions arc  bound  to  be  the  most  cowardly  of  miscreants  —  to  be  the  tools 
of  the  most  dastardly  of  tyrants.     The  Refuge  of  the  Oppressed  is  the 
refuge  where  the  most  wretched  of  all  the  victims  of  Oppression  can 
have  no  help,  save  in  defiance  and  despite  of  the  Laws  of  the  Land. 

In   the  House,  the  important  business  of  the  session,   which   had 
occupied  so  long  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Senate,  was  perfunctorily 
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despatched.  The  Territorial  bills  came  first  in  order.  The  Texas 
Boundary  bill  came  up  on  the  third  of  September.  It  filled  three  days 
with  an  excited  debate.  Its  enemies  took  every  means  to  defeat  it. 
The  history  of  the  motions  to  lay  upon  the  table,  to  amend  by  substi- 
tution, by  the  incorporation  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  all  the  other 
devices  of  parliamentary  tactics,  would  occupy  an  unprofitable  space  in 
so  brief  an  abstract  as  we  can  afford.  At  the  close  of  September 
fourth,  the  House  had  refused  to  pass  the  bill  to  a  third  reading  by  a 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  to  eighty.  But,  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifth,  this  vote  was  reconsidered  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one,  to  seventy-five.  At  the  close  of  that  day  the  third  reading 
was  again  refused  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  seven,  to  ninety-nine. 
On  a  motion  to  reconsider  this  vote,  the  Speaker,  though  intensely 
southern  and  disgracefully  partial,  was  obliged  to  rule  it  out  of  order, 
one  such  motion  having  been  already  made.  On  the  sixth,  the  House, 
on  Appeal,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Speaker  by  a  vote  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three,  to  eighty-three.  Under  the  pressure  of  the 
Previous  Question  (moved  by  Mr.  Howard,  of  Texas,)  the  bill  was 
then  passed  to  a  third  reading  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  eight,  to 
ninety-eight !  An  instance  of  parliamentary  tergiversation  unexampled 
we  believe  even  in  the  annals  of  Congress,  and  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  omnipotent  presence  of  Texas  Scrip,  which  rose  at  once  from 
almost  nothing  to  more  than  par.  It  was  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of 
one  hundred  and  seven,  to  ninety-seven.  The  Territorial  bill  for  New 
Mexico  was  incorporated  with  this  bill  in  the  course  of  its  eventful 
history  and  its  title  amended  accordingly.  On  the  seventh,  the  Cali- 
fornia bill  came  up,  and  after  various  attempts  to  amend  it  into  a  shape 
yet  more  acceptable  to  Slavery  and  to  diminish  the  extent  of  territory 
it  protected,  the  bill  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to 
fifty-seven.  The  Utah  bill  being  the  next  in  order,  a  short  but  desper- 
ate fight  was  had  over  it.  Mr.  Wentwoktii  moved  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso, as  he  had  done  for  California,  but  with  as  little  success.  Proposi- 
tions on  the  other  side  to  allow  Slaveholders  to  carry  in  their  Slaves 
until  a  State  government  was  formed,  to  repeal  all  laws  prohibiting 
Slavery  west  of  the  Mississippi,  etc.,  etc.,  were  also  voted  down,  and 
the  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  ninety-seven,  to  eighty-five. 

The  way  was  now  clear  for  the  Crowning  Mercy  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  disposed  of  may  be 
briefly  told,  but  should  be  forever  remembered.  On  the  twelfth  of 
September,  the  Senate  Bill  was  taken  up  and  read.     Mr.  Thompson, 
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of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  in  its  behalf.  At  the  close  of  his  speech,  "  for 
the  sake,"  as  he  said,  "of  giving  the  House  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
test  its  sense,"  of  the  bill,  he  moved  the  Previous  Question.  Without 
the  possibility  of  debate,  without  having  been  committed,  without 
having  even  been  printed,  the  Previous  Question  compelled  immediate 
action  by  a  vote  of  eighty-seven,  to  sixty-nine  ;  and  it  was  forthwith 
passed  by  one  hundred  and  nine  yeas,  to  seventy-five  nays.  Tiiirty- 
ONE  northern  men  joined  in  this  crime,  of  whom  the  name  of  one  will 
be  an  everlasting  dishonor  to  this  State  and  this  City.  SAMUEL 
ATKINS  ELIOT  is  the  miscreant  who  has  made  all  former  northern 
treason  look  white  by  the  side  of  the  blackness  of  his  infamy.  He 
voted  for  all  the  Territorial  Bills,  for  the  Previous  Question,  and  was 
one  of  the  three  northern  Whigs  that  denied  the  profession  of  their 
party  on  that  accursed  day.  As  long  as  New  England  retains  any 
spark  of  the  spirit  or  of  the  pride  of  her  ancestry,  his  memory  will  be 
held  in  loathing  and  abhorrence. 

This  work  of  wickedness  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
the  help  of  northern  hands.  The  open  villainy  of  some  bolder  spirits, 
and  the  skulking  connivance  of  many  less  courageous  accomplices, 
effected  the  work.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  assistance,  it  could  not 
have  been  done.  Thirty-one  northern  men  voted  for  the  Abominable 
Bill,  and  thirty-three  more  did  not  vote  against  it.  The  faces  of  dough 
were  ready  to  be  kneaded ;  the  noses  of  wax  were  plastic  in  the  hand 
of  the  moulder.  For  the  thousandth  time  the  disgraceful  will  of  the 
Slaveholders  has  found  northern  hands  eager  to  do  it.  The  men  rep- 
resenting the  Free  States  have  still  been,  as  ever  before,  found  ready 
to  register  the  Edict  of  the  Despot  of  the  Country,  be  it  what  it  might. 
The  pretence  of  Peace,  and  the  reality  of  Pelf,  has  again  been  made 
the  cloak  under  which  liberty  and  humanity  have  been  struck  down  in 
the  house  of  their  false  friends.  A  feigned  belief  in  the  danger  of  the 
Union,  and  a  genuine  hope  for  a  more  protective  Tariff,  worked 
together  to  bring  about  this  infernal  legislation.  Peace,  indeed  !  As 
if  it  were  not  the  voice  of  Nature,  as  well  as  of  Scripture,  that  there  is 
no  peace  to  the  Wicked  !  And  Pelf,  too  !  Thank  God,  the  adepts 
who  sold  then-  souls  to  the  devil,  in  this  hope,  have  not  yet  got  their 
pay  !  and  God  grant  that  they  never  may  ! 

Besides  these  memorable  actions  there  were  various  occasions  of 
r  moment  which  still  helped  to  swell  the  whole  agitation  of  the 
matter  of  Slavery.     On  the  eighth  of  January,  Mr.  Upham,  of  Ver- 
mont, presented  to  the  Senate  the  Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  that 
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State  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  and  a  warm  debate  was  excited  on  tbe 
question,  firs^,  whether  they  should  be  received,  and,  secondly,  wheth- 
er they  should  be  printed.  So  materially  modified  is  the  reverence  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States  by  the  latitude  of  their  boundaries. 
On  the  seventh  of  February,  Mr.  Hale  presented  a  petition  from 
inhabitants  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  asking  for  a  peaceable  disso- 
lution of  the  Union.  This  proposition,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  wrong 
side  of  the  Union,  produced  a  debate  of  some  length  and  much 
acrimony.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  deserved  and  received  the 
thanks  of  Mr.  Foote  for  his  manly  opposition  to  this  attack  on  the 
integrity  of  the  Palladium  of  our  Liberties  and  our  Slavery.  This 
champion  of  the  Union  suggested  that  expulsion  would  not  be  an 
excessive  penalty  for  such  disorganizing  acts,  though  he  declined  mak- 
ing the  proposition,  himself.  Mr.  Seward  proposed  the  reference  of  the 
petition  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  with  instructions  to  report  that  the 
prayer  was  one  Congress  had  no  power  to  grant,  characterizing  it  as  the 
proposition  of  madmen.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  perhaps,  that  an 
ebullition  of  lunacy  should  have  created  so  strong  a  sensation  in  that 
grave  and  reverend  body.  After  occupying  the  chief  of  two  days  and 
affording  food  for  the  indignation  and  the  mirth  of  Honorable  Senators, 
its  reception  was  finally  refused  by  a  vote  of  fifty,  to  three,  —  the  dis- 
sentients being  Messrs.  Chase,  Haee,  and  Seward.  Mr.  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  and 
other  members  of  the  House  bore  strong  and  eloquent  testimonies 
against  every  shape  which  the  Adversary  assumed  at  this  time.  In  fact, 
nothing  could  be  proposed  in  House  or  Senate  that  did  not  bring  up 
the  formidable  apparition  which  must  haunt  all  public  assemblies  and 
all  private  walks  until  it  is  finally  exorcised  and  annihilated.  After 
Mr.  Winthrop  had  been  removed  to  the  Senate  he  moved  the  question 
of  the  treatment  of  our  colored  seaman  in  southern  ports,  and  main- 
tained the  right  with  much  perseverance  and  ability.  That  atrocity 
was  perhaps  never  so  fully  brought  before  the  public  or  moro  thor- 
oughly sifted  and  exposed.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  efforts  had 
no  further  effect  than  the  arousing  of  public  attention  and  the  informa- 
tion of  the  general  mind. 

This  black  and  evil  work  having  been  accomplished,  the  victory  was 
duly  celebrated  at  the  Metropolitan  Pandemonium  by  feastings,  illumi- 
nations, and  bonfires.  Mr.  Webster  bounded  from  the  dinner-table 
to  the  balcony,  when  called  out  by  his  admiring  friends,  and  aptly 
quoted  the  soliloquy  of  the  most  odious  tyrant  in  English  history,  when 
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eongratulating  himself  on  the  success  of  his  treasonable  and  bloody 
schemes.  "  The  winter  of  his  discontent  was  made  glorious  summer" 
by  the  triumphs  of  Slavery,  and  the  heart  of  the  Defender  of  the  Con- 
stitution, full  of  joy  and  wine,  overflowed  at  the  prospect  of  the 
peace  which  was  to  crown  this  prosperous  wickedness.  We  think,  how- 
ever, thai  even  in  this  winter,  which  the  fervent  imagination  of  Mr. 
Webster  saw  converted  into  a  fatal  summer,  we  can  see  the  signs  of  a 
true  spring,  of  a  blessed  harvest.  All  these  results  we  have  foreseen 
and  foretold  from  the  beffinning.  We  see  in  them  the  fruits  of  our 
own  agitation.  The  Abolitionists  have  done,  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster  being  witnesses,  what  no  other  body  of  men  have  ever  been  able 
to  do  since  there  was  a  Congress.  They  made  it  a  valuable  and  useful 
body  !  They  turned  that  logocracy  into  a  Grand  National  Anti-Slavery 
Debating  Society.  For  the  Slaveholders  know,  and  tell  us,  that  to 
defend  Slavery  is  an  Anti-Slavery  work.  Silence  and  darkness  are  the 
only  elements  fit  to  support  its  like.  Light  and  Speech  are  the  most 
powerful  exorcisms  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  against  it.  For  the 
first  time  since  Congress  was,  its  members  have  earned  then*  per  diem. 
No  sensible  person  grudges  them  their  daily  allowance,  or  would  were 
it  twice  as  much.  The  Abolitionists  have  beaten  their  "  rub-a-dub,"  as 
Mr.  Webster  calls  it,  to  some  purpose.  They  have  played  the  Devil's 
tattoo  for  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  Rogue's  March  which  has  drummed 
Mr.  Webster  out  of  the  Legislative  Camp.  Lord  Chesterfield  said  of 
Pulteney,  that  "he  sunk  into  insignificance  and  a  Peerage;"  so, 
thanks  to  the  Abolitionists,  Mr.  Webster  has  sneaked  from  the  Senate 
Chamber  to  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Abolitionists  have  sometimes  been  accused  of  boasting  them- 
selves unduly,  and  magnifying  their  office  beyond  measure.  But  these 
charges  can  hardly  again  be  urged  against  them.  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Clay,  to  say  nothing  of  the  "  Patricii  minorum  gentium,"  have 
set  that  matter  forever  at  rest,  and  put  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
peradventure.  It  is  the  Abolitionists,  and  they  only,  that  have  created 
the  prejudices  at  the  North,  from  which  all  the  mischief  springs.  It  is 
their  incessant  agitation  that  has  stirred  up  the  ill  will  which  looks  at 
the  relation  of  master  and  Slave  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Slave.  This 
is  all  true,  and  very  creditable  to  the  observation  anil  the  candor  of 
those  most  honorable  gentlemen.  But  there  is  a  curious  appendix  to 
this  information,  less  creditable  to  their  sagacity;  and  that  is,  that  they 
profess  to  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  Compromise  Bills  would  quiet 
these  perturbed  spirits,  and  restore  the  good  old  days  of  pro-slavery 
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tranquillity  that  reigned  twenty  years  ago  !  Mr.  Clay  really  seems  to 
think  that  the  deglutition  of  his  panacea  of  the  many  simples  would 
work  a  miraculous  cure  in  the  body  politic,  and  restore  it,  if  not  to 
health,  to  that  blessed  ignorance  in  which  it  formerly  rejoiced  that  any- 
thing ailed  it.  He  referred  to  the  calm  which  followed  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  anticipates  a  renewal  of  those  halcyon  days.  But  he 
forgets  that  the  very  element  of  which  he  and  his  compeer  complains 
did  not  exist  then,  and  does  exist  now.  An  organized  Movement, 
resting  on  the  absolute,  essential,  and  incurable  wickedness  of  Slavery 
appealing  to  the  religious  and  humane  elements  of  human  nature,  has 
made  a  radical  difference  in  the  permanence  and  growing  intensity  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Agitation.  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  may  be  sure  this 
will  not  be  put  out  by  filling  its  odorous  lamp  with  the  very  oil  that 
feeds  its  light.  The  proposition  is  so  absurd  that  it  hardly  seems 
serious.  It  would  seem  to  smack  of  senility  were  not  their  speeches  so 
full  of  strong  hard-headed  wickedness.  Were  it  Agitation  only  that 
we  cared  for,  we  should  have  regretted  the  rejection  of  the  Compromise. 
But  we  do  not  wish  evil  to  be  done  that  good  may  come  of  it.  And, 
be  it  as  it  may,  we  can  assure  those  afflicted  patriots  that  they  may  as  well 
curse  God  and  die  at  once,  if  they  expect  to  see  the  beatific  day  when 
there  shall  be  no  more  Anti-Slavery  Agitation  hi  the  land.  There 
must  be  no  more  Slavery  first. 


Tue  South  and  the  Union. 

The  policy  of  the  South,  in  its  leading  influences,  has  been,  during 
the  past  year,  marked  by  the  same  state  craft  and  distinguished  by  the 
same  success  that  has  ever  characterized  it.  The  indignation  which 
naturally  pervaded  it  when  it  found  that  the  conrpiests  of  the  Mexican 
War,  which  had  been  planned  and  fought  through  for  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  its  influence  in  the  nation,  by  extending  the 
dominion  of  its  idea,  were  not  all  of  them  necessarily  to  be  devoted  to 
their  legitimate  purpose,  was  loud  and  deep.  Its  rage  at  the  certain 
loss  of  the  golden  regions  of  California  —  regions  so  eminently  adapted 
to  Slave  labor,  —  wrested  from  it  by  the  northern  immigration,  that  had 
peopled  it  with  freemen,  and  at  the  doubt,  not  yet  entirely  relieved, 
which  was  spread  over  the  destiny  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  by  the 
fanaticism  of  northern  freedom,  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  violent.  It 
found  vent  in  the  resolutions  of  legislatures,  the  messages  of  governors, 
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the  vaporing  of  conventions,  the  rhetoric  of  the  stump  and  of  the  pulpit, 
and  the  fierce  diatribes  of  the  press.  In  Georgia,  a  Joint  Report  and 
Resolutions  were  submitted  early  in  the  year,  recapitulating  the  injuries 
the  Smith  had  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  North,  and  authorizing  the 
Governor,  in  case  Congress  should  abolish  Slavery  in  any  Territory, 
or  the  District,  or  admit  California,  or  the  other  Territories,  with  Consti- 
tutions fori iid ling  Slavery,  or  if  any  Slave  should  be  refused  to  be 
delivered  up  by  the  authorities  of  any  northern  State,  to  call  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  People,  to  take  such  steps  as  the  general  good  should  seem 
to  make  necessary.  As  at  least  one  of  these  cases  has  arisen,  and 
Georgia  has  not  yet  seceded,  we  may  hope  that  she  has  reconsidered 
her  stern  purpose,  and  relented  in  our  favor.  South  Carolina,  too,  has 
not  been  wanting  in  that  noisy  bravado  which  has  constituted,  for  so 
many  years,  the  political  capital  of  that  bullying  Commonwealth.  A 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  making  postmasters  liable  to  fine 
and  imprisonment,  if  they  knowingly  deliver  to  any  person  ' '  any  writ- 
ten or  printed  paper,  picture,  drawing,  or  engraving,"  reflecting  on  the 
Domestic  Institution.  A  resolution  was  also  passed,  approving  of  the 
conduct  of  the  South  Carolina  members,  in  refusing  to  vote  for  any 
Speaker  "in  the  slightest  degree  tainted  with  unsoundness  on  the 
Slavery  question;  "  and  also  heartily  approving  of  their  bold,  decided, 
and  truly  Southern  position,  and  their  emphatic  declaration  of  the  deter- 
mination of  then:  people,  "  that  if  Slavery  was  abolished  in  the  District, 
or  the  Wilmot  Proviso  adopted,  the  Union  would  be  dissolved." 
Alabama,  also,  took  her  determined  stand  by  the  side  of  Georgia  and 
Carolina.  Alas,  we  fear  that  these  valorous  resolutions  would  have 
stood  the  test  as  indifferently  as  their  answering  antagonisms  of  Massa- 
chusetts, when  it  came  to  be  relentlessly  applied  ! 

Maryland,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  her  Legislature,  passed  resolutions, 
in  answer  to  those  of  Vermont,  refusing  to  entertain  them,  and  direct- 
ing the  Governor  to  return  them  whence  they  came.  The  Governor  of 
Virginia,  moved  by  the  refusal  of  Ohio  to  deliver  up  a  free  negro 
charged  with  the  crime,  as  we  gather,  of  assisting  in  the  escape  of  a 
Slave,  such  an  act  being  no  crime  hi  Ohio,  sent  an  angry  message  to 
the  Legislature,  containing  the  following  spirited  passage  : 

"  This  sort  of  thing  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  must  be  remedied. 
If  the  Federal  Government  fails  to  furnish  adequate  protection  to  us 
touching  our  Slaves,  and  offenders  against  the  laws  concerning  them, 
then  we  must  take  the  remedy  into  our  own  hands ;  for  our  citizens  are 
entitled  to  ample  protection  in  all  then  rights,  whether  of  person  or 
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property.  The  government  winch  from  fear  or  weakness  fails  to  accom- 
plish this  great  end  for  which  it  is  instituted,  is  deserving  of  neither 
the  respect  nor  the  support  of  free  and  enlightened  men." 

The  remedy  which  his  Excellency  suggested  as  an  approximation  to 
redress,  was  the  taxation  of  the  productions  of  the  offending  States, 
made  by  means  of  then:  licensing  system.  The  patriotic  zeal  of  this 
functionary  seems  to  be  more  admirable  than  his  political  economy, 
inasmuch  as  the  taxes  thus  hnposed  must  be,  in  the  end,  paid  by  the 
Virginian  consumer.  The  Nashville  Convention,  which  was  one  of  the 
horrid  forms  which  Southern  Disunionism  assumed  to  frighten  us  from 
our  propriety,  was  held  this  year.  It  was  proposed  by  Mississippi, 
but  the  proposal  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  very  general  favor, 
even  in  the  Slaveholding  States.  In  June  it  issued  its  Address  and 
Resolutions,  recounting  the  injuries  of  the  South,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  attempt  to  keep  Slavery  out  of  the  Territories,  and  resolving  that 
"  the  Slaveholding  States  cannot  and  will  not  submit  to  the  enactment 
by  Congress  of  any  law  imposing  onerous  conditions  or  restraints  upon 
the  rights  of  masters  to  remove  with  then"  property  into  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  law  making  discriminations  in  favor  of 
the  proprietors  of  other  property  against  them." 

There  were  admissions  in  the  Address  of  the  efficacy  and  sufficiency 
of  our  method  in  attacking  Slavery,  which  may  well  encourage  us  to 
persevere  in  it  unto  the  end.     As  for  example  : 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  course  of  the  northern  people  showed  clearly 
that  the  agitation  of  Slavery  in  Congress  was  only  one  of  the  means 
they  relied  on  to  overthrow  this  Institution  throughout  the  Union. 
Newspapers  were  set  up  amongst  them,  and  lecturers  were  hired  to  go 
abroad  to  excite  them  against  Slavery  in  the  southern  States. 
Not  content  with  the  agitation  of  Slavery  in  political  circles,  the  north- 
em  people  forced  it  also  into  the  religious  associations  extending  over 
the  Union,  and  produced  a  separation  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist 
churches.  The  result  of  all  these  various  methods  of  assailing  Slavery 
in  the  southern  States,  was,  that  it  became  the  grand  topic  of  interest 
and  discussion  in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  politics  in  the  Union.  *  *  *  You 
are  arraigned  as  criminals.  Slavery  is  dragged  into  every  debate,  and 
Congress  has  become  little  else  than  a  grand  instrument  hi  the  hands 
of  Abolitionists,  to  degrade  and  ruin  the  South.  Instead  of  peace  and 
protection,  aggression  and  insult  on  the  South  characterize  its  proceed- 
ings and  councils.  And  what  is  your  condition  with  respect  to  your 
sister  States  ?  Where  is  that  respect  and  comity  which  (due  from  all 
nations  towards  each  other)  is  more  especially  due  from  States  bound 
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together  in  a  confederacy,  and  which  was  once  displayed  in  all  their 
intercourse.  Instead  of  respect  and  Bympathy,  denunciation  and  hos- 
tility on  account  of  your  institution  of  Slavery,  have  for  years  past 
characterized  the  communications  addressed  to  you  hy  the  northern 

States.  *  *  *  *  * 

"The  institution  of  Slavery  having  once  entered  the  popular  mind 
of  the  non-Slaveholding  States,  for  action  and  control,  the  rest  is  inevi- 
table. If  unrestrained  by  us,  they  will  go  on  until  African  Slavery 
will  he  swept  from  the  broad  and  fertile  South.  The  nature  of  things, 
therefore,  independent  of  experience,  teaches  us  that  there  can  be  no 
safety  in  submission." 

The  Convention  adjourned  from  June  until  after  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  in  order  that  it  might  act  intelligently  upon  the  action  of  the 
National  Legislature  in  the  premises.  Its  result  was  embodied  in  the 
following  resolutions :  — 


'o 


"Resolved,  That  we  have  ever  cherished,  and  do  now  cherish,  a 
cordial  attachment  to  the  Union,  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  created ;  and  that  to  preserve  and  transmit  such  a  Union,  this 
Convention  originated  and  is  now  assembled. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Union  of  these  States  is  a  Union  of  ccpial  and 
independent  sovereignties ;  and  that  the  exercise  of  powers  delegated 
to  the  General  Government  can  be  resumed  by  the  several  States, 
whenever  it  may  seem  to  them  to  be  proper  and  necessary. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  notice  the  various  acts 
of  aggression  inflicted  on  the  South.  A  simple  reference  to  the  wrongs 
perpetrated  since  the  first  meeting  of  this  Convention  will  suffice ;  and 
they  are  : 

"  1.  The  failure  to  extend  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  min- 
utes, north  latitude,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"2.  The  admission  of  California  as  a  State. 

"3.  The  organization  of  Territorial  Governments  for  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  without  adequate  protection  to  the  property  of  the  South. 

"4.   The  dismemberment  of  Texas. 

"  5.  The  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  Upon  these  facts  we  solemnly  adjure  the  people  of  the  South  to 
unite  in  one  concentrated  effort  to  save  the  Union  and  the  Constitution. 
We  recommend  to  them  to  go  into  Convention,  and  each  State  to  deter- 
mine her  position  on  the  questions  and  exigencies  of  the  crisis. 

""With  the  northern  majority,  and  the  Federal  Government  fatally 
determined  upon  the  destruction  of  the  institution  on  which  our  exist- 
ence depends,  we  have  nothing  to  hope  save  only  from  our  own  unity, 
resources,  and  strength.  When  these  shall  have  been  exhibited,  pos- 
sibly the  North  may  recede.  The  unity  of  the  South  may  save  the 
Union  of  the  States. 
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"Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  aggressions  and  outrages  inflicted 
upon  the  South  and  those  threatened  and  impending,  we  recommend 
that  each  of  the  southern  States,  in  the  mode  she  may  adopt,  do  appoint 
delegates  to  a  General  Convention  of  the  assailed  States,  to  be  held 

at ,  on day  of ,  clothed  with  full  authority  to  deliberate 

and  act  with  all  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people,  with  the  view  of 
arresting  further  aggression,  and  restoring  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  South  —  if  possible  —  and  if  not,  then  to  provide  for  the  safety  and 
independence  of  the  South  in  the  last  resort. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  urge,  as  a  defensive  course,  forced  upon  us  by 
our  assailants,  and  as  not  only  unavoidable  but  essentially  just,  that 
the  southern  people  do  immediately  adopt  the  following  preventive 
measures : 

"1.  That  every  county,  district,  parish,  or  other  civil  division  of  each 
of  the  assailed  States,  do  hold  a  primary  meeting  and  form  a  society  or 
association,  to  adopt  and  effectuate  any  and  all  lawful  measures  and 
means,  whereby  the  resources  of  the  South  shall  be  employed  toward 
domestic  manufactures  and  internal  improvements,  and  whereby  all 
social,  commercial,  and  political  intercourse  between  the  South  and  the 
North  shall  be  wholly  suspended,  until  the  North  shall  become  pre- 
pared to  concede  and  guaranty  to  the  South  the  full  measure  of  her 
constitutional  rights. 

"2.  That  such  local  societies  do  appoint  and  empower  committees 
of  vigilance  and  safety ;  each  to  exert  observation  over  its  locality 
in  respect  to  incendiaries  and  incendiary  publications,  pamphlets,  and 
papers  :  to  bring  such  incendiaries,  or  disseminators  of  such  productions, 
to  public  justice ;  and  to  act  generally  as  policemen  in  respect  to  the 
assailed  institution  of  the  South. 

"3.  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  southern  people  to  build  up 
southern  institutions  and  foster  southern  literature,  by  giving  all  pos- 
sible preference  to  them.  Especially  we  would  discourage  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  sums  by  our  citizens  in  the  towns  to  the  North  and  East, 
preferring  not  to  favor  those  who  return  our  gratuities  by  wrong  and 
insult. 

"  4.  Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  to  all  parties  in  every 
State  in  the  South  to  refuse  to  go  into,  or  countenance,  any  National 
Convention,  whose  object  may  be  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  A7ice  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  under  any  party 
denomination  whatsoever,  until  our  constitutional  rights  are  secured." 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  Nashville  Convention,  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  sent  another  message  to  the  Legislature,  commenting  on  the 
law  of  Vermont  for  the  protection  of  her  inhabitants,  and  insisting  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  "distinct,  immediate,  and  final  settlement  of  the 
question  of  Slavery  between  the  Slaveholding  and  non-Slaveholding 
States."     For  this  end  he  proposed  that  Virginia  should  pass  resolu- 
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tions,  (i  inviting  all  the  States  of  the  Union  to  unite  in  sending  dele- 
gates to  represent  the  whole  people  in  a  general  Convention,  -which 
ought  to  assemble  at  an  early  period  —  no!  later  than  May  —  at  Balti- 
more,  or  some  other  convenient  central  point,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing to  an  end  all  sectional  controversies,  relative  to  Slavery.  To  secure 
that  end,  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  action  of  the  Conven- 
tion ought  to  be  announced  in  the  resolutions  by  which  it  is  called. 
All  should  be  invited  to  unite  in  this  movement  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
perpetuation  of  the  Union,  and  who,  to  attain  this  result,  are  in  favor 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  honestly  and  cordially  enforced  :  who  are 
opposed  to  its  repeal  or  the  essential  modification  of  the  Slavery  ques- 
tion, either  in  Congress  or  in  the  States." 

The  punishment  suggested  in  his  former  message  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  northern  States,  he  proposed  to  make  dependent  upon  their  beha- 
vior, and  the  result  of  the  Convention.  The  Legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina "  in  view  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  people  at  all  times  to  look  for 
guidance  and  direction,  but  more  especially  in  seasons  of  trials  and 
difficulty,  and  in  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  equal  rights  of  the 
southern  States  "  by  Congress,  set  apai-t  a  day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer, 
to  propitiate  the  Divine  Anger,  as  manifested  in  the  permission  of  these 
interferences  with  the  right  of  one  portion  of  the  human  family  to  rob 
another  portion  of  all  rights.  Strengthened  by  this  religious  exercise, 
they  appropriated  $300,000  for  purposes  of  defence,  and  took  other 
steps  in  a  warlike  direction.  But  in  the  end  the  State  seems  to  have 
taken  counsel  of  discretion,  and  postponed  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Disunion  for  more  than  a  year,  until  February,  1852;  then  to 
take  final  action  (unless  she  again  defers  our  destruction,)  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  doings  of  a  southern  Convention,  to  be  held  in  the 
meantime.  Thus  the  prospect  of  a  Dissolution  of  the  Union  by  the 
South  is  not  much  nearer  than  before  these  things  came  to  pass.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  seemed  as  if  South  Carolina,  at  least,  had  wrought 
herself  up  to  a  point  of  frenzy  which  would  lead  to  some  kind  of  demon- 
stration towards  secession.  But  the  excitement  seems  to  have  faded 
away.  The  advantages  accruing  to  the  Slaveholders  from  a  Union 
which  makes  us  the  watchdogs  and  the  bloodhounds  of  their  human 
herds,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  them  a  despotic  command  of  the 
National  policy  and  plunder,  are  too  obvious  and  too  many  to  be  for- 
feited to  consistency  in  gasconade.  We  have  little  hope  of  the  knot 
that  ties  us  to  our  natural  enemies  will  be  cut  by  them  as  long  as  it 
holds  us  bound  under  their  feet.     While  we  should  welcome  a  deliver- 
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ance  from  these  bonds  as  a  blessing  pregnant  with  good  to  the  nation, 
let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it  might,  still  we  think  there  is  as  little 
immediate  probability  of  our  masters  emancipating  us  as  of  their  giving 
freedom  to  their  negro  Slaves. 


The  North  and  the  Union. 

Whatever  reality  the  pretences  at  a  purpose  of  secession  at  the  South 
may  have  had,  they  had  the  effect  of  arousing  the  loyal  spirit  of  the 
North  to  the  rescue.     Not  by  a  manly  resolution  to  put  down  the  south- 
ern malcontents,  should  they  venture  upon  any  overt  act,  but  by  servile 
declarations  of  its  own  willingness  to  do  the  dirty  work  appointed  to  it 
as  the  price  of  averting  one.     These  demonstrations  were  made  in 
divers  manners  from  the  beginning  of  the  Agitation  of  the  Compromise 
Question.     The  press,  the  pulpit,  public  meetings,  all  united  in  swell- 
ing the  chorus  of  praise  to  the  Union,  and  in  giving  voice  to  the  devo- 
tion to  it  that  inspired  them  all.     The  first  public  meeting  in  the  long 
procession  which  has  marched  through  the  year,  was  held  in  Castle 
Garden,  at  the  beginning  of  Spring,  before  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  on 
a  call  signed  by  men  of  all  political  parties.     The  Mayor  presided, 
Messrs.  Ogden,  Joseph  L.  White,  General  Scott,  and  others,  ad- 
dressed it.     Resolutions  foreshadowing  almost  the  very  shape  which 
the  Compromise  finally  took,  were  passed  with  enthusiasm,  and  as  far 
as  the  City  of  New  York  was  concerned,  the  Union  was  put  in  the  way 
of  being  saved.      This  meeting,  however,  was  but  the  precursor  of 
another  yet  more  emphatic,  held  in  the  same  place,  in  November. 
Every  effort  had  been  made  to  procure  a  great  array  of  signatures  to 
the  Call,  and  many  were  extorted  under  threats  of  exposing  the  delin- 
quents to  their  southern  customers.     It  was  composed,  also,  of  men 
of  all  parties ;  but  the  fact  of  its  occurring  near  an  election,  took  from  it 
something  of  the  disinterested  look  so  patriotic  a  movement  should  have, 
and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  trick  to  procure  the  defeat  of  the 
Seward  wing  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  State,  —  a  result  that  it  very 
nearly  accomplished.     It  was   addressed  by  a  mixed  commission  of 
Whigs  and   Democrats,  and  passed  resolutions  approving  of  all  the 
Compromise  measures,  the  Fugitive  Law  amongst  them,  declaring  that 
they  "  will  sustain  that  law  and  the  execution  of  the  same  by  all  law- 
ful means."      The  closing  resolution  was  the  significant  one  of  the 
series :  — 
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"  Resolced,  That  we  regard  our  obligations  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union  as  superior  to  the  ties  of  any  of  the  political  parties  to  which 
we  may  hitherto  have  belonged,  and  that  on  all  future  occasions  we  will 
range  ourselves  under  the  banners  of  that  party  whose  principles  and 
practice  are  most  calculated  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  and  to  perpetu- 
ate our  glorious  Union." 

This  contains  the  key  to  much  that  is  hard  to  understand  in  this  por- 
tion of  our  history,  —  to  a  purpose  of  forming  a  new  party  out  of  the 
worst  portions  of  the  other  two,  which  may  give  another  Presidential 
possibility  to  desperate  politicians.  That  Mr.  Webster  is  ready  for 
such  a  party  the  conclusion  of  the  following  passage  of  the  characteristic 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  meeting,  conclusively  shows. 

"No  man  is  at  liberty  to  set  up,  or  affect  to  set  up,  his  own  con- 
science as  above  the  law,  (great  cheering,)  in  a  matter  which  respects 
the  rights  of  others,  and  the  obligations,  civil,  social,  and  political,  due 
to  others  from  him.  Such  a  pretence  saps  the  foundation  of  all  govern- 
ment, and  is  of  itself  a  perfect  absurdity ;  and  while  all  are  bound  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  laws,  wise  and  well-disposed  citizens  will  forbear 
from  renewing  past  agitation,  and  rekindling  the  flames  of  useless  and 
dangerous  controversy.      (Cheers  and  applause.) 

"If  we  would  continue  one  people,  we  must  acquiesce  in  the  will  of 
the  majority,  constitutionally  expressed ;  and  he  who  does  not  mean  to 
do  that,  means  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  to  do  what  he  can  to 
overturn  the  government.      (Applause.) 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  led  to  the  adoption  of  your  last  resolution,  in  an 
especial  and  emphatic  manner,  by  every  dictate  of  my  understanding, 
and  I  embrace  it  with  full  purpose  of  heart  and  mind.  Its  senti- 
ment is  my  sentiment.  With  you,  I  declare  that  I  "range  myself 
under  the  banners  of  that  party  whose  principles  and  practice  are  most 
calculated  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  and  to  perpetuate  our  glorious 
Union." 

At  the  end  of  November,  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Boston  held  their 
meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall, — the  Call,  like  that  of  the  Castle  Garden 
meeting,  being  numerously  signed.  Messrs.  Benjamin  R.  Curtis  and 
Rtteus  Ciioate  were  the  two  principal  speakers.  The  first  gentleman 
did  not  defend  the  morality  of  the  Slave  clause  in  the  Constitution. 
He  only  justified  its  framcrs  on  the  ground  of  their  own  selfish  neces- 
sities. He  put  the  right  of  Massachusetts  to  restore  a  Fugitive  on  this 
ground.  In  1776  Massachusetts  becamo  a  Sovereign  State.  A  Sove- 
reign State  has  the  right  of  excluding  such  foreigners  as  she  pleases 
from  her  soil.     Therefore  she  has  the  right  to  exclude  these  black  for- 
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cigners.  As  if  birth  and  ancestry  did  not  make  the  blacks  of  the  South 
inhabitants  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  whites  !  As  though,  if  they 
be  strangers,  common  humanity  and  protection  could  be  withheld  from 
them  without  the  grossest  inconsistency  and  baseness  !  How  changed 
is  the  character  of  the  people  since  their  ancestors  proclaimed,  two  cen- 
turies ago,  that  their  colony  was  a  refuge  for  all  "  to  fly  to  her  from 

THE  TYRANNY  AND  OPPRESSION  OF  THEIR  PERSECUTORS  !  "    Mr.  ChOATE's 

speech  was  a  rhetorical  rhapsody,  intended  to  persuade  the  people  that 
some  terrible  danger  actually  overhung  them,  —  solemnly  protesting 
his  belief  that  the  Union  had  been  in  imminent  peril,  —  and  declaring 
that  the  discussion  of  the  matter  must  stop  !  The  other  two  orators, 
Messrs.  Benjamin  F.  Hallett  and  Samuel  D.  Bradford  were  the 
two  Democrats  who  were  to  keep  the  balance  even,  and  to  show,  as  they 
did  with  all  possible  malignity,  that  the  worst  parts  of  both  parties  were 
well  matched  in  political  depravity.  In  Philadelphia,  about  the  same 
time,  a  Great  Meeting  was  held  for  the  same  purpose,  and  of  a  similar 
description.  Many  other  meetings  for  the  express  purpose  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  of  Slave-catching,  of  elevating  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Virtue, 
and  investing  it  with  the  authority  of  a  Duty,  were  held  in  various  towns 
in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  in  humble  imitation  of  those 
great  precedents. 

Strange,  indeed,  is  the  moral  spectacle  presented  by  these  meetings  ! 
To  catch  Slaves  or  not  to  catch  Slaves  is  the  great  question  which  now 
distracts  the  northern  mind.     A  new  definition  of  patriotism  has  been 
elaborated  by  learned  lawyers,  and  blessed  by  reverend  divines,  which 
makes  it  identical  with  catching  Slaves  !     Law  and   Gospel  are  made 
to  bend  to  this  new  Exposition  of  Civil  Duty,  and  treason  and  infi- 
delity are  the  least  of  the  hard  words  which  the  recusants  and  heretics 
who  refuse  to  accept  it  have  to  expect.     Solemn  Meetings  have  been 
held  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,   and  Boston,  and  some  other  lesser 
places,  to  promulgate  this  new  Dispensation.     Its  apostles  have  dis- 
played the  most  martyrly  spirit,  and  are  clearly  ready  to  be  offered  up, 
by  proxy,    be    it   always   understood.     The   resignation  which   they 
display  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  Fugitives  who  are  to  experience 
to  scourge,  the  chain,  the  stake,  of  this  new  persecution,  is  truly  admi- 
rable.    For  the  sake  of   being  comfortable  and  safe   themselves,   in 
consideration  of  their  own  business  and  quiet,  they  are  content  to  do 
"with  alacrity"  what  the  Grand  Turk  thought  it  scorn  to  think  of. 
Statesmen  and  jurists  are  content  to  teach  that  the  great  practical 
result  which  crowned  the  American  Revolution,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
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cerned,  is  the  privilege  of  catching  our  fellow-Slaves  for  our  masters  at 
the  South,  and  of  being  governed,  insulted,  and  kicked  by  them  as  our 

share  in  the  benefits  of  the  glorious  Union,  in  return.  And  Doctors  of 
various  shades  of  Divinity  (some  of  them  very  dark  shades)  agree,  if 
in  nothing  else,  in  declaring  that  this  is  indeed  the  House  of  God  and 
the  Gate  of  Heaven  !  that  the  straight  and  narrow  way  which  is  to 
conduct  American  Christians  to  the  Celestial  City  is  that  in  which  they 
can  best  pursue  a  miserable  flying  wretch  to  thrust  him  down  to  an 
earthly  hell ! 

And  what  do  all  these  demonstrations  prove,  if  they  prove  anything? 
Is  it  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  the  Union,  its  health  or  its  sick- 
ness  ?  "  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are 
sick,"  was  said  of  old,  and  we  suppose  is  as  true  now  as  ever  it  was. 
If  so,  the  glorious  Union  under  which  we  live  must  needs  be  sick  unto 
death,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  throng  of  regular  and  irregular  prac- 
titioners that  flock  to  its  rescue.  Not  one  of  the  State  physicians  at 
Washington,  whatever  may  be  the  school  of  his  practice,  but  must  try 
his  hand  at  the  restoration  to  health  of  this  most  interesting  patient. 
Not  a  quack,  North  or  South,  but  must  interpose  his  nostrum  between 
the  Union  and  its  demise.  Not  a  speech  can  be  made  in  Congress  or 
in  State  Legislature,  not  a  toast  given  at  a  festival  or  patriotic  banquet, 
but  involves  some  prescription  for  the  disease,  or  at  least,  some  prayer 
for  the  sufferer.  The  political  papers,  of  all  complexions,  are  as  full 
of  panaceas  for  the  body  politic  as  of  empirical  remedies  for  the  cor- 
poral essence,  and  of  puffs  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  And  yet  the 
tone  in  which  the  Union  is  spoken  of  is  usually  one  applicable  to  an 
immortal  soul  rather  than  to  a  perishable  body.  Its  immortality  is 
assumed,  and  still  everybody  seems  to  think  that  it  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  a  violent  death.  Such  a  general  anxiety  as  seems  to  prevail 
as  to  the  pulse  of  the  Union,  and  such  a  desire  to  postpone  its  dissolu- 
tion as  is  everywhere  expressed,  must  inevitably  stand  for  some  type  in 
Nature,  for  some  distemperature  that  lays  siege  to  the  citadel  of  life. 
Protestations  of  loyalty  are  not  loud  when  the  crown  is  in  no  danger. 
It  is  "  when  dubious  title  shakes  the  madded  land,"  that  men  think 
it  necessary  to  renew  their  professions  of  allegiance.  The  fact  is,  that 
men  feel,  North  and  South,  that  the  foundations  of  the  Union  are  not 
everlasting,  nor  laid  in  the  eternal  nature  of  things.  Though  the  great 
and  terrible  image,  which  we  are  bid  to  fall  and  worship  has  a  front  of 
brass  and  limbs  of  iron,  its  feet  are  but  clay  :  and  the  stone  is  already 
cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands  which  will  break  it  in  pieces 
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and  grind  it  to  powder.  And  this  is  felt  in  the  secret  chambers  of  all 
men's  thoughts,  who  have  any  to  which  to  retire ;  and  it  is  made 
manifest  in  every  political  and  ecclesiastical  demonstration  in  this 
direction. 

All  this  is  but  another  statement  of  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Gov- 
ernment, which,  whatever  Mr.  Webster  may  think,  is  the  true  model 
of  the  schemes  which  men  may  seek  to  construct.  There  are  certain 
eternal  laws  of  mind  and  of  matter,  in  opposition  to  which  it  is  in  vain 
to  set  up  the  devices  of  men.  Constitutions  and  Institutions  are 
permanent  just  in  the  proportion  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  the 
everlasting  laws  of  God  and  Nature.  It  is  as  vain  for  men  to 
endeavor  to  give  immortality  to  a  lie  by  tying  it  to  a  truth  as  to  seek 
to  restore  a  dead  body  to  life  by  binding  it  to  a  living  one.  The 
Union  of  the  States  cannot  endure  because  there  is  no  natural,  but 
only  a  mechanical,  cohesion  between  its  parts.  Their  tendency  is  not 
centripetal  but  centrifugal.  It  is  not  merely  want  of  moral  sensibility, 
but  of  intelligent  appreciation  of  self-interest,  that  keeps  the  North  in 
the  Union.  No  aristocracy  exists  except  by  the  consent  of  the  subject 
multitude.  As  the  many  become  enlightened,  the  power  of  the  oligar- 
chy is  broken.  This  dissemination  of  intelligence  cannot  be  hindered, 
even  in  the  most  absolute  despotisms  or  most  compact  aristocracies  of 
the  old  world.  In  this  country,  in  the  northern  States  at  least,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  stopping  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Webster's  Boston  backers  may  return  him  their  humble  thanks 
for  having  "recalled  them  to  then-  duties  under  the  Constitution,"  to 
wit,  of  eating  all  their  words  against  the  Annexation  of  Texas  and  the 
Extension  of  Slavery,  and  of  suffering  the  Minority  in  Congress  to 
bully  the  Majority  into  obedience ;  but  they  constitute  but  a  tenth 
part  of  the  voters  of  Boston,  and  only  a  hundred  and  sixty-ninth  (or 
thereabouts)  of  those  of  the  State.  But  these  gentlemen  cannot  keep 
the  knowledge  from  the  rest  that  a  handful  of  some  seventy-five  thou- 
sand voting  Slaveholders,  by  virtue  of  their  Slaveholding,  do  what  they 
like  with  the  other  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants.  And  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  forever  submit  to  such  a  state  of  things. 

Herein  consists  the  hope  of  our  deliverance.  The  Anti-Slavery 
agitation  never  can  die  out.  It  has  been  going  on  increasing  from  the 
day  of  its  small  things  in  spite  of  the  steady  opposition  of  the  State  and 
the  Church,  and  of  all  the  usually  controlling  influences  of  Society.  It 
has  taken  possession  of  Congress  and  turned  it  into  a  great  Anti-Slave- 
ry Debating  Society,  with  the  whole  country  for  an  audience.     In- 
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creasing  attention  to  the  subject  must  be  followed  by  growing  intelli- 
gence and  a  more  earnest  sense  of  res|>nn-iliility  and  duty.  These 
feelings  will  take  various  shapes  and  will  approach  the  object  that 
excites  them  by  different  ways.  But  they  will  never  cease  to  haunt  it 
and  make  it  uncomfortable  in  its  wickedness.  Fortunately  it  does  not 
take  many  to  ring  the  Alarm-bell  (that  bell  which  Burke  tells  us  we 
should  rejoice  to  hear  when  the  City  is  on  fire,)  and  as  it  has  been 
kept  clashing  for  twenty  years,  with  few  hands  at  the  rope,  and  with  a 
neighborhood  hating  the  disturbance  more  than  the  conflagration,  we 
think  it  is  more  than  Mr.  Clay  or  Mr.  "Webster  can  do  to  silence  it. 
That  the  American  Union  must  come  to  an  end,  if  the  element  of 
Slavery  be  not  eliminated,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  Union  between  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  and  England  must  have  ceased,  at  some  time,  even 
if  it  had  been  postponed  from  1776,  or  as  it  is  that  great  changes  must 
take  place  in  the  political  arrangements  of  Continental  Europe.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  time.  And  all  the  professions  of  loyalty  and 
allegiance  with  which  our  great  great  men  and  little  great  men  think  it 
necessary  to  garnish  their  speech  withal,  are  symptoms  not  of  health 
but  of  conscious  weakness.  The  true  friends  of  the  country  are  they 
who  are  proving  that  the  Union  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  as  now  con- 
stituted, strong  only  for  evil  and  impotent  for  good.  Increasing 
multitudes  are  growing  up  to  the  knowledge  of  this  truth,  and  the  day 
of  its  reduction  to  practice  will  be  that  from  which  History  will  date 
the  birth  of  the  Republic. 


The  Operation  of  the  Fugitive  Bill. 

The  "  pacification  of  the  country  "  having  at  length  been  effected  by 
the  admission  of  California,  which  could  not  be  helped,  and  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  District  Slave  Trade,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  permission 
to  Slavery  to  enter  in  and  possess  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  and  the  enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Bill,  on  the  other,  there  were 
great  rejoicings  over  this  work  of  Peace  throughout  the  southern 
country  and  the  great  northern  cities.  But  the  public  indignation 
which  was  aroused  throughout  the  Free  States,  especially  by  the  last 
named  atrocity,  soon  checked  the  Pro-Slavery  Jubilee.  A  more 
general  and  unanimous  roar  of  indignation  never  went  up  to  Heaven 
than  was  called  forth  by  the  first  certain  knowledge  that  it  had  become 
a  law.     Almost  every  newspaper  in  the  northern  States  was  full  of  the 
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excitement  caused  "by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  and  of  the  spirit  of 
resistance  which  it  called  forth.  Even  the  most  Pro-Slavery  of  the 
political  prints  were  tame  in  their  rebukes  of  these  demonstrations. 
Their  chief  game  was  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  to 
delude  them  into  the  belief  that  the  law  is  a  dead  letter,  which  can 
never  be  carried  into  effect.  If  so,  of  what  special  use  is  it  as  a  mea- 
sure of  pacification  to  the  South  ?  Surely,  the  Slaveholders  did  not 
consent  to  submit  to  have  their  foot  put  afresh  upon  our  necks,  after 
they  had  frightened  us  by  the  threat  of  taking  it  off,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  condition  of  their  condescension  was  to  be  broken  at  the 
very  outset.  It  is  not  the  actual  number  of  Slaves  that  may  be  recap- 
tured under  this  law,  though  it  will  be  owing  to  the  Anti-Slavery 
Agitation  if  it  be  not  reckoned  by  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  ;  it  is  the 
perpetual  sense  of  danger  which  haunts  the  Fugitive  and  his  friends 
that  constitutes  the  main  wickedness  of  this  new  abomination.  The 
sword  of  Damocles  may  never  fall ;  but  as  long  as  it  is  suspended  by  a 
sino-le  hair,  it  creates  a  suspense  worse  than  death  in  the  hearts  of 
those  over  whose  heads  it  hangs. 

What  is  the  chief  end  of  civil  government  but  personal  security  ? 
What  distinguishes  a  civilized  from  a  barbarous  society,  but  the  depen- 
dence which  each  member  reposes  in  the  protection  of  all  the  rest  ? 
To  be  at  ease  in  his  possessions  or  his  penury,  to  have  his  own  hap- 
piness and  such  share  of  this  world's  goods  as  he  can  secure,  in  his  own 
keeping  and  at  his  own  disposal,  is  the  great  aim  of  every  intelligent 
member  of  civil  society.  Whether  he  be  the  master  of  boundless  acres 
or  "  Lord  of  his  presence,  and  no  land  beside,"  it  is  the  sense  of  own- 
ership, the  control  of  all  that  pertains  to  him,  that  makes  life  sweet  and 
hopeful.  Take  this  away  and,  though  you  heap  the  wealth  of  Attalus 
upon  him,  you  take  away  that  which  gives  all  true  zest  to  its  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  the  difference  between  a  Turkish  Pacha  or  a  Russian 
Boyard  and  an  Englishman  of  high  or  low  degree.  Our  fathers  did 
not  so  much  object  to  the  amount  levied  upon  them  by  Parliament  as 
to  the  denial  of  that  prerogative  of  Britons  to  be  taxed  and  governed 
by  laws  to  which  he  has  given  his  consent.  The  utter  insecurity  of 
the  Slave  is  too  apparent  to  need  illustration.  The  distress  of  indigna- 
tion and  pity  which  such  atrocities  excite  in  every  honest  heart  is 
always  at  hand.  The  participation  in  the  perils  of  the  Slave,  to  which 
such  indignation  and  pity  must  expose  every  honest  man,  is  imminent 
and  perpetual.  There  can  be  no  peace  until  this  matter  is  put  at 
rest. 
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These  are  the  things  that  bring  homo  to  men's  minds  the  anomalies 
of  their  political  estate.  It  is  in  vain  that  they  try  to  wink  them  out  of 
their  own  sight  and  to  persuade  other  people  that  they  are  not  to  be 
seen.  That  popular  excitation  and  movement  which  is  the  terror  of  all 
politicians  is  only  fanned  and  ted  by  their  vain  attempts  to  cpicnch  it. 
They  cry  Peace,  in  vain,  for  there  is  no  Peace  as  long  as  they  abide 
in  the  tents  of  wickedness.  Uproar,  tumult,  and  bloodshed  must  be 
over  near,  it'  not  always  present.  For  the  time  is  gone  by  when 
coffles  of  Slaves  could  be  driven  peaceably  through  the  streets  of  north- 
ern cities.  The  lovers  of  ease  must  bestir  themselves  to  be  rid  of  the 
radical  cause  of  the  disturbance  in  the  body  politic.  It  would  be  no 
unpoetical  justice  if  the  same  fate  which  awaits  Abolitionists  at  the 
South  should  encounter  Slaveholders  at  the  North.  If  the  mobocratic 
laws  and  lawless  outbreaks  of  coward  Slavery  should  be  re-echoed  by 
answering  illegalities,  in  defence  of  the  Fugitives,  on  the  part  of  as 
sensitive  Liberty.  Have  the  Slaveholders  taken  out  a  monopoly  of 
brute  force?  Are  Constitutions  and  Laws  iron  links  to  us  and  filmy 
cobwebs  to  them?  These  are  cpiestions  likely  to  be  asked  and 
answered  about  these  times.  Whatever  be  the  result,  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  produce  that  effervescence  in  the  popular  mind  which  tyrants 
and  their  tools  abhor,  and  which  is  the  certain  precursor  of  political 
change. 

We  look  upon  this  Fugitive  Bill  as  a  most  significant,  as  well  as  a 
most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Revolution. 
Whence  came  it  ?  From  the  degree  of  protection  Anti-Slavery  Agita- 
tion had  thrown  around  the  Fugitives  whose  evasion  Anti-Slavery 
Agitation  had  promoted.  What  is  its  design?  To  replace  this  matter 
where  it  stood  twenty  years  ago,  when  escape  was  comparatively  rare, 
and  rendition  absolutely  easy.  What  docs  it  prove  ?  That  there  is 
less  hostility  to  Slavery  than  has  heretofore  existed  ?  Nay,  verily ; 
but  the  direct  contrary.  Are  there  not  as  many  Abolitionists  as  before 
the  Bill  passed?  Yes,  indeed,  and  their  number  will  multiply  faster 
than  ever  before.  And  yet  the  wire-pullers  at  Washington  believe,  or 
pretend  that  they  believe,  that  they  have  put  this  Agitation  at  rest, 
and  pacified  the  country  !  We  can  tell  them  that  revolutions  never 
go  backwards,  and  that  a  movement,  like  ours,  aimed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  element  so  closely  entwined  with  our  institutions  as  Slavery, 
is  a  Revolution.  What  the  present  stage  of  that  Revolution  may  be, 
cannot  be  told  from  a  contemporary  stand-point.  But  the  time  is  not 
very  remote  when  this  imagined  victory  of  the  Slave  Power  will  be 
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seen  as  certain  sign  of  its  weakness,  and  a  sure  forerunner  of  its 
downfall. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Law  tliere  have  been  enough  attempts  to 
enforce  it  to  prove  that  the  Slaveholders  do  not  mean  that  it  shall 
remain  a  dead  letter,  if  they  can  help  it.  James  Hamlet,  of  New 
York,  was  the  first  victim  selected  to  try  the  sufficiency  of  the  Statute. 
He  was  seized,  September  twenty-sixth,  under  the  false  pretence  of  be- 
ing wanted  as  a  witness  in  a  criminal  case,  and  carried  before  Alexan- 
der  Gardiner,  a  United  States  Commissioner,  by  whom,  upon  the  ex 
parte  evidence  of  two  witnesses,  no  time  or  opportunity  being  given  him 
for  his  defence,  he  was  debvered  up  to  his  claimant.  Having  him  ha 
his  custody,  the  claimant  made  the  oath  required  by  the  Statute  that  he 
feared  a  rescue,  and  the  alleged  Slave  was  forthwith  hand-cuffed  and 
carried  off  in  charge  of  a  Deputy  Marshal  and  two  assistants  to  Balti- 
more. The  truly  "  summary  manner  "  in  which  Commissioner  Gardi- 
ner acted,  although  it  was  but  an  example  of  that  "alacrity"  with 
which  Constitutional  duties,  however  "disagreeable,"  should  be  per- 
formed, produced  a  strong  sensation,  even  in  New  York,  and  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  ransom  him  was  speedily  raised,  and  he  was  restored  to  liberty 
and  his  free  family.  A  great  meeting  of  the  colored  people  was  held  in 
the  Park  to  welcome  him  back  from  Slavery,  which  was  treated  with  en- 
tire respect,  by  the  crowds  of  Broadway.  Henry  Garnett,  of  Phila- 
delphia, came  next  in  order.  He  was  arrested  October  seventeenth, 
and  taken  before  Mr.  Justice  Grier,  one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  After  remaining  in  the 
custody  of  the  Marshal  for  one  night  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  claimant  an  opportunity  to  procure  evidence,  (a  most  extra- 
ordinary precedent,  surely !)  he  was  brought  up  before  the  Circuit 
Court  for  final  hearing  and  adjudication.  There  was  evidence 
enough,  under  the  Law,  to  show  that  the  man  was  a  Slave  as  claimed, 
but  the  claimant  failed  to  make  out  his  title  to  him  —  his  owner  from 
whom  he  had  escaped  having  died,  and  the  executorship  of  the  claim- 
ant not  being  properly  authenticated.  The  discharge  of  the  defendant 
followed,  though  not  until  Judge  Grier  had  made  it  perfectly  plain 
that  it  was  through  no  fault  of  his  that  he  escaped.  He  querulously 
stated  that  he  had  gone  to  the  utmost  limits  of  judicial  propriety,  (most 
people  present,  we  imagine,  thought  they  must  have  been  pretty  exten- 
sive limits,)  the  night  before,  in  explaining  to  the  claimants  what 
course  they  ought  to  pursue.  According  to  the  maxims  of  English 
law,  the  Judge  is  expected  to  be  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  see  that 
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he  has  all  his  legal  rights.  But,  according  to  this  oracle  of  American 
law,  it  would  seem  that  our  American  Judges  may  act  as  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  and  lend  the  weight  of  their  learning  and  experience 
to  crash  the  most  forlorn  of  captives.  His  defence  was  conducted 
with  groat  ability  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Gibbons,  and  David  Paul 
Brown,  Esquires,  and  the  Court  Room  was  filled  with  many  of  the 
most  respectable  and  substantial  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  we  were  alarmed  in  this  city  by  the 
intelligence  that  Slave-hunters  were  among  us  and  that  their  game  was 
"William  and  Ellen  Craft.  The  romantic  circumstances  of  their 
escape,  and  the  universal  respect  and  esteem  which  their  good  conduct, 
since  they  have  resided  here,  has  won  for  them,  caused  a  very  general 
and  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  and  resolution  that  nothing  but  an 
overpowering  physical  force  should  take  them  away.  The  huntsmen 
found  no  more  disposition  to  help  them  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Officials,  than  the  strict  letter  of  the  Law  required.  The  privi- 
lege of  issuing  the  warrant  was  passed  from  Judge  to  Commissioner, 
and  from  Commissioner  to  Judge,  with  a  comity  truly  edifying,  but 
process  was  finally  issued  by  Circuit  Judge  Levi  Woodbury,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Marshal,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  exe- 
cute it.  The  Vigilance  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Anti-Fugitive 
Law  Meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude,  were 
alert  and  active.  They  were  in  almost  continual  session,  and  suits 
against  Knight  and  Hughes,  the  two  miscreants  in  question,  were 
brought  in  every  practicable  shape  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing 
their  pursuit.  They  were  waited  upon  at  their  Hotel  and  advised  to 
retire  while  they  were  well.  They  were  followed  in  the  streets  and 
pointed  out  as  the  Slave-hunters.  At  last  they  abandoned  the  chase,  for 
a  season  at  least,  and  betook  themselves  to  New  York.  It  was  singu- 
larly fortunate  that  the  first  Fugitives  marked  as  victims  under  the  new 
Act  should  have  been  William  and  Ellen  Craft.  Then-  story  has 
been  so  widely  spread,  and  they  have  actually  been  seen  in  the  flesh 
by  so  many  persons,  that  a  more  general  personal  interest  could  not 
have  been  aroused  in  behalf  of  any  possible  objects  of  the  Law. 
Nothing  could  have  been  better  devised,  if  we  had  had  the  devising  of 
it,  for  keeping  up  a  wholesome  agitation  in  the  public  mind  and  mak- 
ing it  sensible  of  the  extreme  odiousness  of  that  most  Satanic  enactment 
(which,  it  seems,  even  Daniel  Webster  himself  is  either  not  bad 
enough  or  too  cunning  to  approve  in  the  lump,)  than  such  a  case  as 
this.     Mrs.  Craft  was  put  in  a  place  of  safety  as  soon  as  she  was 
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known  to  be  in  danger.  But  Mr.  Craft  showed  himself  perfectly 
ready  and  willing  to  be  the  Champion  of  his  people,  and  to  try  in  his 
own  person  the  question  whether  a  Fugitive  could  be  taken  back  from 
Boston  or  not.  He  refused  to  be  bought.  He  refused  to  make  his 
escape,  which  was  safe  and  easy  in  every  direction.  He  said  he  had 
run  far  enough  and  did  not  mean  to  run  any  farther.  He  at  least 
would  have  a  trial  by  jury,  he  said.  He  was  reluctantly  persuaded  to 
keep  himself  out  of  the  way  at  all.  Amidst  all  the  excitement  of  the 
city,  he  was  the  coolest  man  in  it,  and  he  would  unquestionably  have 
been  an  uncomfortable  customer  for  the  Slave-hunter  or  his  Marshal. 

The  heroic  conduct  of  Craft  in  thus  braving  the  power  of  the  whole 
United  States,  and  actually  succeeding  in  defeating  it,  while  it  excited 
very  general  admiration  among  all  consistent  people  at  the  North, 
created  a  very  different  feeling  at  the  South.  A  loud  cry  of  indigna- 
tion was  sent  up  from  all  her  borders,  and  vengeance  on  the  Marshal 
was  demanded  as  a  slight  compensation  for  her  injured  rights.  But  as 
that  officer  had  declared  his  readiness  to  arrest  Craft,  if  his  claimant 
would  point  him  out,  the  President  declined  this  reasonable  request. 
After  his  victory,  which  had  pointed  out  the  way  of  escape  to  others, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craft  did  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  fight 
another  battle,  and  they  soon  proceeded  to  England,  where  we  doubt 
not  they  will  receive  the  welcome  and  the  kindness  which  Britons  are 
every  ready  to  extend  to  the  victims  of  oppression  and  the  champions 
of  liberty. 

A  case  at  Detroit,  of  a  colored  man  claimed  as  a  Slave,  created  an 
intense  excitement  in  that  city  and  the  region  round  about.  He 
declared  that  he  was  a  free  man,  and  that  he  had  papers  at  Cincinnati 
to  show  it.  But  the  Commissioner  ruled  that  he  could  not  go  behind 
the  affidavit  of  the  claimant.  The  question  of  identity  being  all  that 
he  had  anything  to  do  with,  and  that  he  could  not  admit  the  free  papers 
as  evidence,  if  they  were  produced.  This  was,  surely,  putting  perjury 
at  a  premium,  and  placing  all  the  people,  of  whatever  color,  at  the 
mercy  of  any  wretch  obtaining  an  accurate  description  of  one  coveted 
as  a  Slave,  and  willing  to  make  a  false  oath  to  it.  The  excitement  was 
so  great,  and  the  danger  of  a  rescue  so  imminent,  that  three  companies 
of  regular  troops  were  called  out  to  guard  the  jail.  A  public  meeting 
was  held  of  the  most  enthusiastic  kind,  which  was  addressed  by  several 
of  the  principal  citizens.  Finally,  however,  the  case  was  disposed  of, 
as  was  Hamlet's,  by  the  purchase  of  the  person  claimed.  A  second 
case,  in  Philadelphia,  had  a  most  instructive  ending.     A  man  of  the 
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name  of  Adam  Gibson,  was  claimed  as  the  Slave  of  a  citizen  of  Mary- 
land, and  delivered  up  on  proofs  of  a  most  loose  and  unsatisfactory 
character.  Upon  being  offered  to  the  supposed  master,  he  was  refused 
as  not  the  right  man,  and  sent  back  to  Philadelphia !  This  flagrant 
case,  which  showed  how  entirely  the  liberty  of  freemen  was  at  the  mercy 
of  perjured  conspirators,  must  have  the  good  effect  of  making  Commis- 
sioners and  Judges  more  careful  in  their  perquisitions  into  the  status  of 
a  person  claimed  as  a  Slave.  This  good  effect  was  witnessed  in  the 
second  Slave  case  in  New  York,  that  of  Henry  Long,  claimed  as  a 
Fugitive  from  Virginia.  The  hearino;  was  removed  from  the  Commis- 
sioner's  Office  to  the  District  Court,  before  Judge  Judson,  and  it 
lasted  several  days.  His  counsel,  Messrs.  Jay,  Whitehead,  and 
White,  interposed  every  species  of  legal  obstruction,  and  defended 
him  to  the  last  with  admirable  skill  and  perseverance.  Mr.  George 
Wood,  who  had  presided  over  the  Castle  Garden  Slave-catching  Meet- 
ing, signalized  his  sense  of  Constitutional  duty,  and  dishonored  a  long 
life  of  professional  eminence,  by  appearing  as  the  swift  counsellor  of 
the  Slave-hunter.  All  efforts  in  favor  of  the  unhappy  wretch  were  in 
vain,  and  he  was  delivered  up  to  his  claimant,  and  duly  forwarded, 
under  an  escort  of  United  States  police,  to  Richmond. 

Previous  to,  as  well  as  after  these  cases,  the  public  sentiment  against 
the  Bill  was  expressed  in  public  meetings,  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
Free  States.  A  great  meeting  of  the  colored  people  of  New  York, 
was  held  early  in  October,  at  which  vent  was  given  to  the  agony  of 
alarm,  into  which  that  unhappy  class  of  our  countrymen  was  thrown  by 
that  infernal  legislation,  in  resolutions  and  speeches  of  the  most  exciting 
character,  and  embodied  in  a  well-written  and  cogent  Address  to  the 
People  of  New  York,  entreating  them  to  do  what  they  could  to  procure 
its  repeal.  On  the  fourth  of  October,  a  great  meeting  of  the  colored 
citizens  of  Boston  was  held  in  Belknap  Street  Church,  of  the  most 
resolute  and  enthusiastic  character.  Besides  stringent  resolutions,  an 
Address  of  the  Fugitive  Slaves  to  the  Clergy  of  Massachusetts,  was 
adopted,  urging  them  by  all  the  motives  of  patriotism,  humanity,  and 
religion,  "to  lift  up  their  voices  like  a  trumpet  against  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill,  designed  for  our  sure  and  immediate  re-enslavement." 
"Thus,"  it  concludes,  "will  you  exalt  the  Christian  religion,  oppose 
the  mightiest  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way  of  human  redemption, 
exert  such  a  moral  influence  as  shall  break  the  rod  of  the  oppressor, 
secure  for  yourselves  the  blessings  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish, 

and  hear  the   thrilling   declaration  in  the   great   day  of  judgment, 
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'  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren, 
ye  did  it  unto  me.'  " 

On  the  fourteenth  of  October,  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  meet- 
ings ever  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  filled  the  Cradle  of  Liberty  to  over- 
flowing, for  the  denunciation  of  the  Law,  and  the  expression  of  sympa- 
thy and  co-operation  with  the  Fugitive.  It  was  held  in  consequence 
of  a  wish  expressed  by  the  Fugitive  Slaves,  residing  in  Boston,  for  a 
public  expression  of  the  feelings  and  intentions  of  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton, in  regard  to  the  Fugitive  Bill.  The  Call  was  signed  by  Josiaii 
Quincy  and  a  great  number  of  most  respectable  citizens  of  all  political 
parties.  The  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams  presided,  and  opened 
the  meeting,  after  a  most  impressive  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell, 
with  a  speech  full  of  fiery  indignation  at  this  new  wickedness,  and 
worthy  of  his  name  and  the  place.  Mr.  Douglass  spoke  on  behalf  of 
the  Fugitive  Slaves,  with  his  usual  effectiveness.  Messrs.  Wendell 
Phillips,  Theodore  Parker,  and  Charles  L.  Remond,  made 
earnest  and  deeply  impressive  speeches.  The  following  resolutions, 
offered  by  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Esq.,  were  passed  by  acclamation  : 

"  Whereas,  the  recent  act  of  Congress,  known  as  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  has  caused  great  anxiety  among  our  fellow-citizens  of  color,  driving 
some  of  them  from  their  homes  and  leaving  others  in  a  state  of  doubt 
and  terror,  incompatible  with  the  power  of  enjoying  in  safety  and  tran- 
quillity, their  natural  rights,  and  the  blessings  of  life  which  are  guar- 
anteed to  every  individual  by  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts ;  and 
whereas,  we  have  assembled  here  in  Faneuil  Hall,  at  their  request,  to 
consider  the  condition  of  the  Fugitive  Slaves  and  other  colored  persons 
of  this  city,  under  said  Law,  and  have  deliberated  and  counselled 
together;  therefore, 

' '  Resolved,  That  our  moral  sense  revolts  against  the  new  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  believing  it  to  involve  the  height  of  injustice  and  inhuman- 
ity, since  it  violates  the  golden  rule  of  Christianity,  of  doing  unto 
others  as  toe  would  have  them  do  to  us,  and  the  command  of  God  him- 
self, uttered  from  Mount  Sinai,  '  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master 
the  servant  that  hath  escaped  from  his  master  unto  thee.' 

"  Resolved,  That  as  citizens,  we  denounce  this  Law  as  contradictory 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  was  ordained  to  establish 
justice,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  as  in  direct  violation  of 
its  provisions,  because  it  takes  away  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
—  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons  against  unrea- 
sonable seizures,  —  and  deprives  men  of  their  liberty  without  due 
process  of  law. 
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"  Resolved,  That  we  cannot  believe  that  any  citizen  can  be  found  in 
tliis  city  or  vicinity,  so  destitute  of  love  for  his  country  and  his  race, 
and  so  devoid  of  all  sense  of  justice,  as  to  take  part  in  returning  a 
Fugitive  under  this  Law. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  individually  pledge  to  our  colored  fellow-citizens 
who  may  be  endangered  by  this  Law,  all  the  aid,  co-operation,  and 
relict',  which  the  obligations  of  each  of  us  to  the  supreme  law  of  God 
and  right  impose  upon  us;  and  we  accordingly  advise  Fugitive  Slaves 
and  other  colored  inhabitants  of  this  city  and  vicinity  to  remain  with  us. 
We  have  no  fear  that  any  one  will  be  taken  back  to  the  land  of  bond- 
age, and  we  trust  that  such  as  have  already  fled  in  fear  will  return  to 
their  business  and  their  homes. 

"  Resolved,  That  as  we  believe  this  Law  to  be  repugnant  to  the  will 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  ought  to  demand  its  INSTANT  REPEAL  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress." 

A  Committee  of  fifty  was  appointed  to  act  as  a  Committee  of  Vigi- 
lance and  Safety,  "  to  take  all  measures  they  shall  deem  expedient,  to 
protect  the  colored  people  of  this  city  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  lives 
and  liberties."  These  duties  were  well  performed  by  them  during  the 
peril  of  the  Crafts,  and  we  doubt  not  they  will  be  found  ecpially 
prompt  and  energetic  should  any  fresh  necessity  unhappily  arise. 

Great  meetings  were  also  held  in  a  multitude  of  places,  in  which  a 
determined  resolution  to  trample  the  Law  under  foot  was  manifested. 
At  Lynn,  Worcester,  Springfield,  New  Bedford,  Hingham,  Syracuse, 
Buffalo,  Albany,  Pittsburg,  and  an  uncounted  number  of  other  places, 
these  assemblies  were  held,  breathing  a  generous  rage  at  the  enacted 
wickedness,  and  a  deliberate  purpose  to  resist  it.    At  Worcester,  it  was 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  strive  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Law  at  the  earliest  period  possible,  and  that  until  such  repeal  is 
effected,  we  declare  our  unwavering  purpose  to  disregard  its  provisions, 
and  pledge  ourselves  never  to  assist  in  the  recapture  of  Fugitive  Slaves, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  use  all  righteous  means  for  their  escape  and 
protection,  and  abide  the  consecpiences. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  prefer  to  meet  all  the  penalties  imposed  for  the 
performance  of  the  obligations  which  Christianity  enjoins,  rather  than 
escape  the  punishment  by  a  violation  of  those  sacred  duties  which  we 
owe  to  our  fellow-men." 

And  it  was  farther  voted,  that  in  case  the  Marshal,  or  any  other  per- 
son should  appear  in  the  town,  in  search  of  a  Slave,  alarm  should  be 
given  by  ringing  the  bells  ! 
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The  following  are  a  portion  of  the  Springfield  resolves  :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  '  resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God.' 

"  Resolved,  That  we  know  of  no  tyranny  more  galling,  nor  oppression 
more  degrading,  than  that  law  which  would  change  a  man  to  a  thing. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  inalienable  right  and  solemn  duty  of  all 
men  oppressed  by  such  a  law,  to  emancipate  themselves.  Therefore, 
those  who  have  accomplished  this  great  object  for  themselves  and 
children,  are  worthy  of  all  honor,  of  the  sympathy,  kind  regards,  and 
protection  of  all  true  lovers  of  liberty. 

"Resolved,  That  that  portion  of  our  population  who  have  escaped 
from  the  house  of  bondage,  have  by  their  own  act  in  the  providence  of 
God,  become  free  and  independent,  and  have  a  right  to  dwell  with  us 
upon  free  sod. 

"  Resolved,  That  whereas  they  never  were  a  party  to  that  compact 
which  provides  for  delivering  up  Fugitives  from  Slavery,  therefore  they 
are  justified  in  using  such  means  for  the  protection  of  themselves  and 
families  as  God  and  Nature  have  given  them. 

"Resolved,  That  we  here  pledge  ourselves  to  our  fellow-citizens  to 
stand  by  each  other  in  determined  resistance  to  this  Law,  and  to  Fugi- 
tives from  the  South  to  protect  them  from  their  pursuers,  and  we  will, 
if  necessary,  suffer  the  consecpiences. 

"  Voted,  That  alarm  be  given  by  ringing  of  the  bells  whenever  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  arrest  a  Fugitive. 

At  Syracuse,  a  very  great  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  principal 
citizens  assisted,  which  was  inspired  with  the  most  burning  zeal  against 
the  Law  and  its  infamous  makers,  and  the  most  cordial  sympathy 
towards  the  endangered  Fugitives.  The  following  are  a  portion  of  the 
resolutions. 

"  Resolved,  That  every  intelligent  man  and  woman,  throughout  our 
country,  ought  to  read  attentively,  and  understand  the  provisions  of 
this  Law  in  all  its  details ;  so  that  they  may  be  fully  aware  of  its  dia- 
bolical spirit,  and  cruel  ingenuity,  and  prepare  themselves  to  oppose  all 
attempts  to  enforce  it. 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  summoned  to  withstand  the  execution  of 
this  Law,  not  only  by  the  highest  consideration  of  the  claims  of  suffer- 
ing fellow  beings  upon  our  sympathy  and  aid,  but  by  a  proper  regard 
to  our  own  personal  safety.  As  Slaveholders  are  no  respecters  of  com- 
plexion, there  can  be  no  security  that  their  arrests,  under  this  Law, 
might  not  fall  upon  some  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  as  well 
as  of  the  African. 
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"  Resolved,  That  the  friends  of  freedom  and  humanity  ought  to  agi- 
tate more  than  ever,  the  question  which  this  Law  was  devised  to  settle. 
Let  the  country  be  rocked  by  discussion  from  centre  to  circumference 
until  every  one  who  has  a  heart  may  he  aroused  to  inquire  what  is  his 
or  her  duty,  and  fired  with  the  determination  to  do  it." 

The  question  coming  up  before  the  Chicago  (111.)  Common  Council, 
aa  to  their  duties  as  municipal  officers,  in  relation  to  the  Bill,  that  body 
defined  its  position  in  the  following  emphatic  manner,  by  a  vote  of  ten 
to  three. 

"Whereas,  the  Fugitive  Slave  act,  recently  passed  by  Congress, 
is  revolting  to  our  moral  sense,  and  an  outrage  upon  our  feelings  of 
justice  and  humanity,  because  it  disregards  all  the  securities  which  the 
Constitution  and  laws  have  thrown  around  personal  liberty,  and  its 
direct  tendency  is  to  alienate  the  people  from  their  love  and  reverence 
for  the  Government  and  institutions  of  our  country  ;  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sol- 
emnly adjudged  that  State  officers  are  under  no  obligations  to  fulfil 
duties  imposed  upon  them  as  such  officers,  by  acts  of  Congress,  we  do 
not  therefore  consider  it  our  duty,  or  the  duty  of  the  city  officers  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  to  aid  or  assist  in  the  arrest  of  Fugitives  from  oppres- 


sion." 


Of  course  we  can  only  record  a  very  small  part  of  the  action  which 
was  taken  at  a  very  .small  part  of  the  meetings  held  throughout  the 
Free  States,  as  a  testimony  against  the  Abominable  Bill.  Those  that 
we  have  given  are  a  fair  sample  of  their  spirit.  These  meetings,  —  it 
will  be  recollected,  — were  not  meetings  of  "  technical  Abolitionists," 
nor  yet  of  Free  Soil  men  peculiarly,  but  were  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  the  principal  members  of  the  other  parties,  and  not  unsel- 
dom  presided  over  by  one  of  the  municipal  authorities.  We  are 
confident  that  the  sense  of  these  meetings  expresses  that  of  the  best 
portion  of  the  population,  and  foreshadows  the  execration  with  which 
that  detestable  law  will  be  branded  by  this  generation,  as  well  as  by 
the  impartial  voice  of  posterity.  It  may  contend,  indeed,  for  the  pre- 
eminence of  badness  with  the  proposed  non-legislation  which  is  to  give 
Slavery  the  new  world  which  it  has  long  sighed  to  conquer;  but  in 
absolute,  downright,  unblushing,  unmistakeable,  outspoken  villainy,  it 
stands  by  itself.  Indeed,  the  one  may  be  regarded  as  the  complement 
of  the  other.  Both  together  make  up  the  grand  "  Statesmanship  "  of 
the  present  hour.     Statesmanship,  in  this  country,  being  always  to  be 
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interpreted  the  most  ingenious  and  plausible  method  of  letting  the 
Slaveholders  have  their  own  way.  And  of  this  kind  we  have  had  a 
glut  ever  since  we  cast  in  our  lot  with  them.  Macbiavelli,  himself, 
might  take  a  leaf  with  advantage  out  of  our  book,  and  "  the  Prince  " 
should  not  be  regarded  as  complete  until  it  has  had  "the  People" 
added  by  way  of  Appendix.  It  was  born  in  the  Convention  that 
formed  the  Constitution  and  has  been  continued  in  an  undying  succes- 
sion, like  a  line  of  hnmortal  kings  or  Grand  Lamas,  from  Madison  and 
Hamilton  down  to  Clay  and  Webster. 

This  matter  of  the  extradition  of  Fugitives  was  the  collar  which  the 
North  consented  to  put  round  her  own  neck  as  the  sign  of  vassalage, 
at  the  time  she  entered  that  House  of  Bondage.  Before  that  time  all 
her  instincts  and  sympathies  were  on  the  right  side.  The  Fugitive 
escaping  was  welcome  and  safe ;  it  was  the  master  that  had  to  turn  his 
pursuit  into  flight,  to  avoid  the  fate  to  which  by  the  Lynch  code  of 
those  days,  he  succeeded  the  stamp-distributors  and  Customs'  Collectors 
of  the  days  before  the  Revolution.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  disgrace  and  a 
degradation,  and  many  of  the  spirits  of  that  age  thought  the  advantages 
of  the  Union  dearly  purchased  at  this  price.  But  it  was  agreed  upon. 
The  pound  of  flesh  was  put  into  the  bond.  The  Act  of  1793  provided 
the  process  by  which  this  provision  should  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
scales  and  the  knife  were  put  into  the  hand  of  the  Slaveholding  Jews, 
and  their  right  to  use  them  recognized. 

"  The  Court  awards  it  and  the  law  doth  give  it !  "  And  for  many 
years  it  was  rendered  with  scarce  a  murmur  of  remonstrance,  except 
from  the  proscribed  race  which  bore  upon  their  brows  the  mark  which 
was  the  sign  of  the  condition  of  the  victims.  Any  demonstration  of 
emotion  on  their  part  was  self-complacenlty  put  down  by  the  law-abid- 
ing people  of  the  North,  who  seemed  verily  to  think  that  they  were 
doing  a  God-pleasing  and  patriotic  act  in  restoring  these  poor  escaped 
wretches  to  their  prison-house  again.  "  I  thought  this  was  a  land  of 
liberty,"  was  the  expostulation,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  of  a  Slave  as 
he  was  delivered  up  to  his  tyrant.  "  It  is,"  was  the  reply  of  the  ven- 
erable Judge  who  for  near  fifty  years  performed  this  Constitutional 
obligation  for  Massachusetts,  "  it  is ;  but  it  is  also  a  land  of  LAW  ! !  " 
And  all  applauded  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  point  of  the  reply. 

And  in  this  condition  the  morality  of  the  North  remained,  until  the 
Anti-Slavery  agitation  came  forth  to  preach  the  first  elements  of  the 
Gospel  of  Humanity.  Then  this  provision  was  put  to  the  test  of  legal 
analysis,  and  Judges,  though  no  Portias,  were  found  to  pronounce  that 
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though  the  law  gave  the  Jew  his  pound  of  flesh,  it  was  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  lie  took  it  with  no  jot  more  or  less.  The  ipso  facto  emanci- 
pation of  all  Slaves  brought  into  a  Free  State  by  the  act  of  the  master 
was  solemnly  adjudged.  This  was  followed  by  the  enactment  of  laws 
giving  a  trial  by  jury  to  persons  claimed  as  Slaves.  And  the  whole 
matter  was  put  into  the  true  Constitutional  shape  by  the  decision  of 
Justice  Story  in  the  case  of  Prigg  ;  by  which  the  right  of  the  master 
to  pursue  and  seize  his  Slave  wherever  he  may  find  him,  and  to  cany 
him  back  to  his  service,  as  he  might  his  stray  ox  or  ass,  was  establish- 
ed; his  right  to  be  proved,  in  case  of  forcible  resistance,  before  certain 
United  States  officers  or  State  magistrates,  provided  the  States  would 
permit  their  acting  in  the  premises.  The  States,  many  of  them,  under 
this  supreme  decision,  having  forbidden  their  judicial  or  executive  offi- 
cials to  take  any  part  in  this  dirty  work,  or  their  jails  to  be  used  as  the 
depositories  of  southern  property  in  transitu,  the  recovery  of  Slaves  in 
any  of  the  northern  States,  excepting  those  on  the  very  frontier  of 
Slavery,  became  next  to  impossible.  In  Massachusetts,  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  carry  back  an  escaped  Slave,  except  by  kidnapping, 
since  the  case  of  Latimer.  And  we  believe  the  same  is  true  as  to 
most  of  the  States,-  except  as  above  excepted.  Or,  at  least,  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  have  been  so  often  baffled  that  it  is 
probable,  it  will  not  be  possible  hereafter  to  buy  or  sell  a  Slave 
"  running  "  if  his  course  be  directed  towards  the  North  Star. 

Now  one  would  think  this  not  a  bad  state  of  things.  The  highest 
tribunal  of  the  country,  a  majority  of  the  Judges  being  Slaveholders, 
solemnly  adjudges  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  to  mean  as  just 
recited,  and  the  States  whose  conduct  is  complained  of  follow  this 
ruling  strictly  in  their  legislation.  This  would  seem  to  be  "  Constitu- 
tional "  enough  for  the  most  patriotic  of  our  countrymen.  But  the 
southern  brokers  in  flesh  and  blood,  who  had  rejoiced  over  this  decision, 
as  did  Shylock  over  that  of  the  young  doctor  from  Padua,  declaring 
him  entitled  to  the  full  penalty  of  his  bond,  were  as  much  dismayed  as 
he  when  they  found  that  they  were  virtually  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  it 
by  the  denial  of  the  means  necessary  to  obtain  it. 

"  Shed  thou  no  blood,  nor  cut  thou  less,  or  more, 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh  ;  —  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair,  — 
Thou  dicst,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate." 
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But  the  Slaveholders  not  being  helpless  like  Shylock,  but  being  the 
supreme  law-making  power,  this  Bill  was  the   natural  result  of  the 
unnatural  state  of  things  in  this  country.     That  they  should  clutch  at 
any  such  scheme  is  not  at  all  surprising.     It  is  the  regular  course  of 
then-  policy  to  scruple  at  no  means  and  to  overbear   all  opposition. 
But  when  the  great  Defender  of  the  Constitution  stepped  out  of  the 
arena  in  which  he  has  challenged  the  world  so  long,  and  undertook  to 
be  an  Amender  of    the  Constitution,  by  making  it  worse  than  the 
Slaveholding  Bench  had  made  it,  and  declared  his  intention  of  voting 
for  this  abomination,  nothing  but  a  long  acquaintance  with  his  political 
life  and  a  careful  study  of  its  obliquities  can  prevent  an  emotion  of 
surprise.     This  newest  and  basest  profligacy  is  at  once  an  act  of  servil- 
ity to  the  South,  and  of  insult  to  the  North,  such  as  none  but  a  great 
American   "Statesman"  could  accomplish.     To   "hint  a  fault"   on 
the  part  of  the  North  for  not  having  done  more  than  the   Supreme 
Court  had  declared  it  was  constrained  to  do,   is  a  kick  which  Mr. 
Webster  (though  certainly  no  Ass)  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to 
bestow  upon  the  poor  Lion  at  home  if  he  had  not  supposed  that  it  had 
lost  all  its  spirit,  if  not  its  health  and  strength.     It  is  in  this  point  of 
view,  of  the  indignity  offered  to  the  Free  States,  and  of  the  readiness 
or  the  refusal  of  northern  members  to  give  it  point  and  direction  by 
their  votes,  that  this  Bill  was  a  test  of  no  mean  value.     It  is  a  test 
which  has  shown  the  base  metal  of  which  one  of  our  Idols  is  made, 
that  men  try  to  palm  off  upon  us  as  a  Golden  Image  set  up  that  all 
may  fall  down  and  worship  it.     It  has  also  proved  the  touchstone  to 
prove  the  truer  metal  of  others,  and  will  be  rich  in  the  developments 
every  day,  until  it  is  removed  either  by  success  or  defeat. 

We  do  not  apprehend  any  very  great  practical  difference  in  the 
safety  of  the  Fugitives  from  bondage.  Mr.  Seward  very  justly  indica- 
ted the  impossibility  of  executing  such  a  law  in  defiance  of  the  moral 
sense  and  public  opinion  of  the  people  where  it  was  to  be  enforced. 
Mrs.  Gtlasse,  in  her  celebrated  receipts  for  cooking  a  hare,  prudently 
premises,  "first,  catch  your  hare!"  This  will  be  a  very  essential 
element  in  the  formula  for  roasting  the  poor  frightened  hares  that  come 
flying  to  us  from  the  bloodhounds  of  the  South.  Luckily,  the  Slave 
must  be  caught,  first,  before  he  is  served  up  to  the  tables  of  the  south- 
ern Ogres,  by  the  culinary  skill  of  northern  Judges  and  Commis- 
sioners. And  here  is  where,  we  apprehend,  even  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Webster  will  fail  to  persuade,  "charm  he  never  so  wisely."  The 
people  of  the  North  can  never  unlearn  the  lessons  they  have  been 
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taught  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Mr.  Webster  may  turn  Slave- 
catcher,  as  he  intimates  it  is  his  duty  to  do,  but  we  conceive  that  even 
his  example  is  not  enough  to  blazon  this  evil  deed  or  consecrate  this 
crime.  Law  or  no  Law,  Constitution  or  no  Constitution,  it  will  ho 
infamous  to  the  end  of  time  in  these  northern  States  to  be  concerned 
in  the  capture  or  rendition  of  a  Slave.  Much  as  Mr.  AYebster  may 
regret  it.  thus  much  change  has  come  over  the  decent  portion  of  the 
northern  People.  It  has  been  brought  about,  as  he  intimates,  by  the 
agitation  of  the  Abolitionists.  He  may  consider  it  their  shame  ;  but 
they  account  it  their  glory,  and  a  main  encouragement  to  go  on  as  they 
have  begun.  And  they  are  not  afraid  to  abide  the  decision  of  God, 
of  their  own  consciences,  of  foreign  nations,  or  of  future  ages,  as  to 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  their  course. 


Massachusetts. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  what  we  have  already  had  to  record,  that  the 
history  of  this  State,  for  the  past  year,  has  been  marked  by  incidents 
nearly  connected  with  Slavery  and  its  Antagonist  Idea.  Besides  those 
lights  and  shadows  of  its  experience,  there  were  facts  of  legislation  and 
judicial  decision  which  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  last 
Legislature  sat  during  a  time  when  changes  of  opinion  were  worked  with 
magical  celerity,  and  when  long  established  and  oft  reiterated  princi- 
ples suddenly  evaporated  and  disappeared.  Many  of  the  details  of 
the  struggle  to  escape  from  the  expression  of  any  decided  opinion  on 
the  questions  then  agitating  Congress  and  the  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  inconsistency  and  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  past  political  falsehood,  however  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive, must  be  omitted.  Early  in  the  session,  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  of 
Natick,  offered  a  series  of  strong  resolutions,  departing  from  the  prem- 
ises, that  "Human  Slavery  is  a  wrong  to  the  Bondman,  a  crime 
against  Humanity,  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God;  and  its  immediate  aboli- 
tion is  the  first  and  highest  duty  of  every  Government  under  which  it 
exists;  "  and  thence  arriving  at  the  natural  conclusion,  that  the  Con- 
stitutional Powers  of  Congress  "should  be  exercised  openly,  actively, 
and  perpetually  on  the  side  of  freedom,  so  as  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  Slavery  into  the  Territories,  or  its  existence  therein ;  to  abolish 
Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  wherever 
either  exists  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government  —  and 
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to  repeal  all  Laws  that  in  any  manner  whatever  give  the  sanction  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  Slavery,  or  make  the  people  of  the  Free 
States  responsible  therefor." 

These  resolutions,  together  with  all  other  papers  relating  to  Slavery 
and  its  Extension,  were  referred  to  a  Joint  Special  Committee,  the 
Chairman  of  which,  Hon.  George  S.  Hillard,  submitted  in  due 
time  a  Report  and  Resolutions.  The  Report,  after  recapitulating  the 
Federal  history  of  Slavery,  and  the  conflict  which  it  had  created  at  the 
South  and  the  North  with  the  Union,  thus  approached  the  Territorial 
question  :  — 

"We  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  exclude 
Slavery  from  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  which  is  now  free, 
and  we  also  entertain  no  doubt  that  they  ought  to  exercise  that 
power." 

After  expressing  the  disbelief  of  the  Committee,  that  the  Exclusion 
of  Slavery  from  the  Territories  would  occasion  any  peril  to  the  Union, 
the  Report  heroically  proceeds  :  — 

"  In  the  next  place,  we  say  that,  with  the  views  we  entertain  upon  the 
extension  of  Slavery,  we  are  compelled  to  lay  aside  all  consideration  of 
the  consequences  which  may  flow  from  an  adherence  to  these  views. 
We  feel  a  strong  attachment  to  the  Union.  *  *  From  the  conse- 
quences which  would  follow  a  violent  disruption  of  the  Union,  we  would 
gladly  avert  our  thoughts.  But  in  that  disastrous  event,  we  should 
have  at  least  the  consolation  of  a  conscience  void  of  offence.  But  in 
giving  our  assent  to  the  extension  of  Slavery  into  regions  now  free,  we 
should  feel  that  we  were  guilty  of  sin  before  God  and  man,  for  which 
there  is  no  compensation  and  no  equivalent.  The  sting  of  self-reproach 
would  make  our  material  prosperity  of  little  value.  The  consciousness 
of  wrong-doing  would  pursue  us  through  all  the  paths  of  life,  and  impair 
the  flavor  of  our  daily  bread.  If  we  are  called  on  to  do  wrong,  we 
prefer  to  suffer  wrong.  *  *  *  * 

"When,  therefore,  we  are  asked  to  consent  to  the  extension  of 
Slavery  into  regions  which  are  now  free,  we  are  asked  to  do  that  which 
morality  and  religion  alike  forbid.  We  can  only  be  convinced  that  we 
are  wrong  in  this  sentiment  by  being  persuaded  that  Slavery  is  an 
Institution  not  opposed  to  morality  and  religion.  The  tem- 

poral misfortunes,  which  a  firm  adherence  to  duty  may  bring  upon  us, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  bear  with  the  patience  and  submission  with  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  receive  the  chastisements  of  Divine  Providence.  But 
we  will  not  buy  temporal  blessings  with  the  price  of  what  we  deem 
wrong-doing.  We  will  endure  the  shadow  of  sorrow,  but  not  the  stain 
of  guilt." 
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The  resolutions  embodied  the  same  ideas  and  declared  that  "the 
farther  extension  of  Slavery  would  be  alike  a  national  misfortune  and 
a  moral  wrong,  to  which  no  threats  of  disunion  and  no  fear  of  conse- 
quences can  ever  induce  us  to  giro  our  consent!  " 

The  House  passed  another  series  of  resolutions,  of  which  the  sense 
was  involved  in  a  multiplicity  of  words,  hut  what  could  he  extracted 
amounted  to  a  recognition  of  the  same  ideas.  After  reciting  the  uni- 
form  opposition  of  Massachusetts  to  the  extension  of  Slavery,  they 
concluded  thus  :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Massachusetts  claim  for  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  people  now  inhabiting,  and  hereafter  to 
inhabit  them,  the  protection  of  the  principles  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
and  that  said  ordinance  be  applied  to  the  said  Territories,  with  all 
possible  sanctions  and  solemnities  of  promulgation  and  law  ;  and  bor- 
rowing the  language  of  a  former  Legislature,  (Resolves  of  1845,) 
'  That  no  Territory,  hereafter  applying  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union, 
as  a  State,  should  be  admitted  without  a  condition,  that  domestic 
Slavery  should  be  utterly  extinguished  within  its  borders;  and 
Massachusetts  denies  the  validity  of  any  compromise  what- 
soever, that  may  have  been,  or  that  may  hereafter  be,  entered  into  by 
persons  in  the  government  of  the  Union,  intended  to  preclude  the 
future  application  of  such  a  condition  by  the  people  acting  through 
then-  representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.' 

"  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Massachusetts  cherish  the  Union  with 
unabated  attachment ;  that  they  will  support  the  Constitution ;  that, 
appreciating  all  the  inestimable  benefits  flowing  from  it,  they  believe  it 
preferable  for  all  parties  and  sections,  with  reference  to  any  existing 
evils,  to  wait  and  work  patiently  under  and  through  the  Constitution 
than  to  destroy  it ;  and  they  have  no  doubt  that  they  hold  these  senti- 
ments in  common  with  overwhelming  majorities  of  the  people  of  these 
United   States;    but,    in    any    event,    they    will    follow    their 

PRINCIPLES,  DETERRED  BY  NO  THREATS  OF  DISUNION,  OR  ANY  FEAR 
THAT  A  COURSE  OF  TRUTH  AND  RIGHTEOUSNESS  CAN  HAVE  ANY  OTHER 
ULTIMATE  TENDENCY  THAN  TO  STRENGTHEN  AND  CONSOLIDATE  A  NA- 
TION   AGAINST    THE    ATTACKS    OF    ALL    WHO    SEEK    TO    OVERTHROW    IT." 

These  resolutions  passed  almost  unanimously,  two  hundred  and  five 
voting  for,  and  only  six  insignificant  members  against  them  !  Among 
the  majority  Was  the  traitor  ELK  )T.  who  so  soon  gave  the  lie  to  this 
absurd  gasconade  !  And,  among  them,  and  in  the  majority  of  the 
Senate,  committing  themselves  to  the  same  principles  and  action,  were 
to  be  found  many  of  the  signers  of  the  Call  of  the  Slave-catching 
Faneuil  Hall  meeting,  assembled,  among  other  things  to  rejoice  over 
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the  doing  of  the  very  acts  to  which  they  had  declared  '  'no  fear  of  con- 
sequences could  ever  induce  them  to  give  their  consent,  "  over  the 
very  compromise  of  which  they  had  declared  with  reiteration,  "  Massa- 
chusetts denied  the  validity  !  "  A  proposition  to  have  copies  of  these 
resolutions  sent  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States,  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority ! 
The  same  fate  naturally  awaited  an  amendment  of  the  Hon.  Amasa 
Walker,  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate,  "that  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster,  in  his  recent  speech,  has  not  faithfully  represented  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people  of  Massachusetts."  It  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
nineteen,  to  ten.  The  Hon.  J.  T.  Buckingham,  on  a  motion  to 
reconsider,  made  a  speech  of  great  ability  and  courage,  worthy  of  the 
consistency  and  purity  of  his  long'political  life. 

The  history  of  the  petitions  issuing  from  this  Board,  asking  the  Legis- 
lature to  call  a  Convention  of  the  People  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
a  peaceable  secession  from  the  Union,  is  not  an  uninstructive  one. 
Similar  petitions  in  former  years  had  been  received  and  referred,  and 
hearings  had.  But  the  Whigs,  tired,  perhaps,  of  being  reminded  of 
the  often  repeated  declarations  of  the  Legislature,  that  Massachusetts 
would  do  this  thing,  if  certain  contingencies,  which  had  already  hap- 
pened over  and  over  again,  should  occur,  were  disposed  to  make  a  sum- 
mary disposal  of  the  annoyance.  When  the  first  petition,  from  Alding- 
ton, was  presented  by  Mr.  Cortiiell,  of  that  town,  with  a  motion  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  House  refused,  by  a  large 
majority,  so  to  dispose  of  it,  and,  immediately  after,  it  was  laid  upon 
the  table  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Boutwell,  the  present  Demo- 
cratic Governor  of  the  State,  moved  that  it  be  taken  from  the  table, 
and  while  disclaiming  any  sympathy  with  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners, 
reminded  the  Whigs  of  their  boasted  zeal  for  the  right  of  petition,  and 
of  this  singular  commentary  on  their  past  words.  The  Whigs  seeing 
at  once  that  they  had  committed  a  blunder  as  well  as  a  crime,  and  had 
given  the  leader  of  the  adversary  the  advantage  of  them,  would  not 
wait  for  the  conclusion  of  his  speech.  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  inter- 
rupting him,  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  it  was  laid 
on  the  table.  The  Speaker  ruling  that,  by  the  Rules,  this  motion 
must  lie  over  till  the  next  clay,  Mr.  Schouler,  also  of  Boston,  moved 
the  Suspension  of  the  Rules,  which  was  carried  by  quite  as  large  a 
majority  as  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  it  at  first.  It  was  then  refer- 
red to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  A  motion  to  refer  a  similar  petition, 
from  Fitchburg,  to  a  Special  Committee  was  refused,  and  it  was  placed 
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in  the  hands  of  that  of  the  Judiciary.     This  Committee  proved  itself 
to   be   a  fit  agent  for  the  work  expected  of  it.     Within  forty-eight 
hours,  it  reported  leave  to  withdraw,  of  course  giving  the   petitioners 
no  opportunity  of  a  hearing.     That  even  a  day  of  such  misprision  of 
treason  might  not  cloud  the  loyal  glory  of  the  House,  the  leave  was 
granted  on  the  instant,  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  only  one  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Tolman,  of  Worcester,  voting  against  this  summary  execu- 
tion.    Thinking  it  due  to  ourselves  and  you  not  to  suffer  this  matter 
to  rest  here,  we  prepared  a  Remonstrance  against  this  hasty  action,  and 
asking  for  a  hearing,  at  least,  before  we  were  turned  away  empty  from 
the  house  of  our  legislative  fathers.     This  Remonstrance,  together  with 
other  petitions,  to  the  same  effect  as  those  thus  slighted,  we  wished  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Boutwell,  as  a  mark  of  the  respect  we  felt 
for  his  prompt  vindication  of  the  Right  of  Petition.     But  it  seemed 
that  his   nice  sense  of  the  right  of  having  a  Petition  considered,  when 
presented,  did  not  create  any  answering  acknowledgment  of  the  duty 
of  presenting  one  on   the  part  of  a  representative.     He  absolutely 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it !     It  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Tolman,  who  moved  its  reference  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.     Mr. 
Codman,  of  Boston,  moved  that  the  Remonstrants  have  leave  to  with- 
draw.    This  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  animated  debate.     Mr.  Eakle,  of 
Worcester,  moved  the  reference  of  the  Remonstrance  to  a  Special  Com- 
mittee.    This  was  supported  by  the  mover,  Messrs.  Tolman,  Gtuswold, 
Bbanning,  and  "Wilson,  and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Codman,  Sciioulek, 
Kimball,  Hoar,  of  Concord,  (who  thus  showed  himself  a  friend  to  the 
Union,  which  had  proved  itself  no  friend  to  him  !)  and  Smith.     The 
previous  question,  moved  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Taunton,  cutting  off 
the  motion  to  commit,  the  leave  to  withdraw  was  granted  by  a  vote  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  yeas,  to  sixty-three  nays,  —  Mr.  Boutwell 
voting  yea  !     Thus  terminated  the  last  attempt  to  induce  Massachusetts 
to  come  up  to  her  declarations  of  purpose,  repeated  and  reiterated  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and  to  act  worthily  of  the  traditions  of  which  she 
boasts.     We  trust  that,  in  the  present  anomalous  posture  of  politics  in 
the  State  House,  we  may  find  more  courteous  treatment,  and,  if  not 
an  acquiescence  in  our  demand,  at  least  an  attempt  at  a  reason  for  a 
refusal. 

This  anomalous  state  of  things  in  the  State,  deserves  a  passing  glance. 
In  our  last  Report,  we  alluded  to  the  coalitions  between  the  Free  Soil 
party  and  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  parties,  in  different  States,  and 
to  the  partial  junction  which  was  effected  between  that  party  and  the 
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Democrats,  in  this.     This  year  the  coalition  was  more  perfectly  carried 
out,  and  a  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  General  Court  secured  to  it. 
The  understanding  upon  which  this  union  was  made,  on  the  part  of  the 
Free   Soilers,  appears  to  have  been  that  the  Democrats  were  to  have 
their  choice  of  the  State  offices,  and  in  return  were  to  unite  with  them 
in  the  election  of  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate.     The  first 
part  of  this  contract  the  Democrats  seem  to  have  readily  complied  with, 
and  to  have  received  the  offices  of  Governor,   Lieutenant  Governor, 
six  out  of  nine  Counsellors,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  other  val- 
uable considerations,  without  the  shadow  of  reluctance.     But  when  it 
came  to  the  other  portion  of  the  agreement,  they  have  manifested  patri- 
otic and  Constitutional  scruples  as  to  complying  with  it.     Mr.  Charles 
Sumner,  the  selected  candidate,  was  justly  obnoxious  to  the  censure  of 
the  Democratic  leaders,  for  the  determination  he  had  publicly  and  fear- 
lessly avowed,  of  refusing  to  assist  in  the  enforcing  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave   Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional  and  immoral. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Keport  there  has  been  no  choice 
effected,  and  the  probabilities  of  Mr.  Sumner's  election  have  rather 
diminished  than  increased,   at  each  day's   trial.       The  unblemished 
private  and  unselfish  public  character  of  Mr.  Sumner,  even  more  than 
his  eminent  talents  and  great  stores  of  political  knowledge,  would  make 
him  a  Senator,  of  whom  Massachusetts  might  have  been  proud  in  her 
best  days,  when  the  station  was  honored  instead  of  disgraced  by  the 
men  that  occupied  it ;  but  we  apprehend  that  these  are  not  the  quali- 
fications that  elevate  or  degrade  men  to  that  office  now.     We  have  no 
opinion  to  express  as  to  the  political  propriety  of  such  a  contract  as  we 
have  described ;  but  we  think  there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  among 
honorable  men,  as  to  the  character  of  those  who  refuse  to  pay  the  con- 
sideration for  the  offices  they  have  been  so  greedy  to  absorb.    We  trust 
that  this  experience  may  teach  the  Free  Soil  party  how  impossible  real 
progress  is  with  the  fetters  of  Constitutional  obligations  clanking  about 
their  steps,  and  that  they  may  come  to  perceive  the  only  effective  place, 
from  which  to  attack  Slavery,  is  without  its  main  bulwark  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  not  as  part  of  the  garrison  upon  its  walls. 

Before  leaving  the  State,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  mention  with 
commendation,  in  this  place,  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
Sumner,  to  the  cause  of  equality  of  rights,  in  the  matter  of  the  public 
schools.  The  case  of  Sarah  Roberts  versus  The  City  of  Boston, 
being  an  action  for  damages  under  the  Act  of  1845,  for  unlawful 
exclusion  from  school  privileges,  having  come  up  before  the  full  Bench 
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of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  argument,  Mr.  Sumner  presented 
the  ease  with  a  clearness,  precision,  learning,  and  eloquence  worthy  of 
an  action,  the  adjudication  of  which  would  become  a  part  of  permanent 
history.  It  was  published  in  a  separate  form,  and  was  justly  admired 
for  its  legal  acumen,  its  rhetorical  skill,  and  its  nice  sense  of  humanity 
and  justice.  It  failed,  however,  to  convince  the  Court.  The  Chief 
Justice,  in  an  elaborate  opinion,  decided  that  the  action  could  not  be 
maintained.  The  general  ground  of  the  Opinion  was,  that  the  School 
Committee  had  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  and  had  a  legal 
right  to  classify  by  color  as  well  as  by  sex,  age,  progress,  etc.  We  shall 
not  undertake  to  say,  in  the  face  of  the  unanimous  Bench,  that  this 
decision  is  not  law ;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  law  that  it  behooves  the  Legisla- 
ture to  remedy  as  soon  as  possible.  For  it  gives  the  School  Committees 
the  power  of  making  distinctions  which  are  nowhere  recognized  in  the 
Law  of  Massachusetts.  Such  distinctions  as  rest  upon  difference  of 
age  and  of  sex  have  analogical  types  in  the  Laws  of  the  State  ;  but 
such  as  are  marked  by  color  have  no  such  precedent  or  analogy. 
By  the  same  ruling,  the  Committees  might  erect  separate  schools  for 
Rich  and  Poor,  for  Orthodox  and  Heterodox,  for  Bed-haired  and  Black- 
haired.  Massachusetts  is  far  enough  from  being  wdiat  she  should  be  ; 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  she  will  permit  this  anomaly  in  her  juris- 
prudence to  exist  for  the  single  benefit  of  Boston ;  for  Boston  is  the 
only  place  in  the  State  where  such  a  distinction  is  permitted.  "We 
trust  that  the  friends  of  equal  rights,  and  the  enemies  of  the  prejudice 
of  color,  will  be  earnest  and  active  in  this  behalf  during  the  present 
session.  The  opportunity  is  singularly  favorable,  and  such  as  may  not 
soon  recur,  for  wiping  out  this  unworthy  stain  from  the  character  of 
the  State. 

Vermont. 

The  State  of  Vermont  has  nobly  distinguished  herself,  since  the 
passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  by  the  example  she  has  set  of 
securing  the  protection  due  from  every  State  to  its  humblest  citizens, 
in  the  following  Law,  which  we  copy  as  a  model  for  other  States :  — 

"It  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  as  follows : 

"  Sect.  1.  The  same  power  is  hereby  given  to,  and  the  same  duties 
imposed  upon,  the  Circuit  Judges  of  the  several  Judicial  Circuits  of 
this  State,  which  are  given  to,  and  imposed  upon,  the  Judges  of  the 
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Supreme  Court,  by  the  provisions  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  entitled  '  Of  Habeas  Corpus.' 

"  Sect.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  State's  Attorneys,  within  their 
respective  counties,  whenever  any  inhabitant  of  this  State  is  arrested 
or  claimed  as  a  Fugitive  Slave,  on  being  informed  thereof,  diligently 
and  faithfully  to  use  all  lawful  means  to  protect,  defend,  and  procure 
to  be  discharged  every  such  person  so  arrested  or  claimed  as  a  Fugitive 
Slave. 

"  Sect.  3.  The  application  of  a  State's  Attorney  in  writing  to  any 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  to  any  Circuit  Judge, 
signed  by  the  State's  Attorney  in  his  official  capacity,  stating  in  sub- 
stance the  names  of  the  prisoner  and  the  persons  detaining  him,  if 
known,  and  the  person  arrested,  claimed,  or  imprisoned,  if  arrested, 
claimed,  or  imprisoned  as  a  Fugitive  Slave,  shall  be  sufficient  authority 
to  authorize  the  issuing  of  a  habeas  corpus,  as  provided  in  said  chapter 
thirty-eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  said  writ  may  be  signed  by 
any  one  of  said  Judges,  or  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  or  County  Court ; 
and  said  writ  shall  be  made  returnable  to  the  Supreme  or  County  Court, 
when  in  Session  in  the  County  where  such  application  is  made ;  and  in 
vacation  said  writ  may  be  made  returnable  forthwith  before  either  of 
the  Judges  aforesaid. 

"  Sect.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  Judicial  and  Executive  officers 
in  the  State,  in  their  respective  counties,  who  shall  know  or  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  any  inhabitant  of  this  State  is  about  to  be 
arrested  or  claimed  as  a  Fugitive  Slave,  forthwith  to  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  State's  Attorney  of  the  county  in  which  such  person  resides. 

"  Sect.  5.  Whenever  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  granted  in  vacation 
as  provided  in  this  act,  or  as  provided  by  existing  laws,  if  upon  the 
hearing  of  the  same  before  any  one  of  the  Judges  aforesaid,  the  person 
imprisoned,  arrested,  or  claimed  as  a  Fugitive  Slave,  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged, such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  an  appeal  to  the  next  stated 
term  of  the  County  Court  in  the  county  where  such  hearing  was  had, 
on  furnishing  such  bail,  and  within  such  time  as  the  Judge  granting 
the  writ,  on  hearing  the  case,  shall  adjudge  to  be  reasonable  and 
proper. 

"  Sect.  6.  The  Court  to  which  such  appeal  is  taken,  and  any  other 
Court  to  which  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  behalf  of  any  such  person 
claimed  or  arrested  as  a  Fugitive  Slave  is  made  returnable,  may  and 
shall,  on  application  of  either  party  to  such  proceeding,  allow  and  direct 
a  trial  by  jury,  on  all  questions  of  fact  in  issue  between  the  parties,  in 
the  matter  aforesaid,  and  the  taxable  costs  of  such  trial  shall  be  charge- 
able to  the  State,  whenever  the  same  would  be  otherwise  chargeable  to 
the  person  arrested  or  claimed  as  a  Fugitive  Slave. 

"  Sect.  7.  The  several  Circuit  Judges  shall  have  the  same  power 
now  vested  in  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  virtue  of  an  act  in 
amendment  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  three  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
relating  to  persons  confined  in  close  jail,  on  executions  of  tort,  approved 
November  13,  A.  D.,  1848. 

"  Sect.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage." 
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This  law  lias,  of  course,  drawn  down  upon  Vermont,  for  thus  per- 
forming  the  first  of  political  duties,  the  denunciation  and  vituperation 
of  the  Slaveholders  and  their  northern  tools  and  parasites.  But  we 
trast  that  she  will  be  unremoved  as  one  of  her  own  Green  Mountains, 
and  not  consent  to  be  cast  into  the  flood  of  disgrace  and  infamy,  which 
her  advisers  and  her  threatcners  alike  wish  to  overwhelm  her. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  noble  way 
opened  by  Vermont  has  been  taken  in  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  by 
Mr.  Coffin,  of  Otsego.  This  gentleman  has  introduced  a  bill  having 
the  same  object  of  that  of  Vermont,  though  less  stringent  in  its  details. 
After  providing  for  the  punishment  of  any  person  engaged  in  arresting, 
or  attempting  to  arrest,  any  free  citizen  of  the  State,  with  intent  to 
remove  him  beyond  the  jurisdiction,  or  in  so  removing  him,  it  thus 
defines  who  shall  be  considered  a  free  citizen  :  — 

"  Any  person  who  shall  have  openly  and  publicly  resided  in  this 
State  for  one  year  preceding  such  arrest  or  removal,  or  attempted  arrest 
or  removal  as  aforesaid,  shall  in  all  courts  and  places  be  deemed,  and 
held  to  be  a  free  citizen  of  this  State,  within  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  act,  until  the  contrary  is  proved  as  provided  in  the  next 
section." 

The  third  section  provides  for  the  acquittal  of  the  defendant  in  case 
the  person  arrested  should  be  proved  to  be  a  Slave.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  this,  or  some  more  effectual  law,  will  be  pressed  to  a  passage 
there  ;  and  that  similar  legislation,  wisely  following  or  improving  upon 
these  examples,  may  illustrate  the  present  year  of  our  own  State  history. 
Let  it  never  be  said  that  Massachusetts  knew  that  the  most  helpless 
of  her  citizens  were  in  peril  of  losing  all  they  have  and  are,  and  refused 
to  interpose  the  shield  of  law  between  them  and  then  perdition. 


Anti-Slavery  Operations. 

During  the  year  past,  the  Society  has  been  actively  employed,  to 
the  extent  of  its  means,  in  arousing  the  conscience  of  the  people  of  this 
Commonwealth  to  the  sin  and  dishonor  of  their  union  with  the  Slave- 
holding  States.  Immediately  after  the  Annual  meeting,  the  corps  of 
lecturing  agents  was  re-organized,  and  the  lecturing  field  occupied  at 
once.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  of 
the  seventh  of  March,  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  efforts  of  the 
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agents.  A  new  interest  in  the  question  of  Slavery,  in  all  its  bearings, 
was  awakened,  and  their  meetings  were  attended  by  increased  numbers. 
Upon  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  of  Moses  Stuart,  of  Andover, 
in  defence  and  support  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  that  interest  was  still 
further  increased.  And  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  agents  generally, 
that  they  have  never  known  a  year,  in  which  so  wide-spread  and  gen- 
eral an  assent  has  been  given  to  their  plainest  utterances,  and  to  their 
keenest  rebukes  of  those  men,  high  in  State  and  in  Church,  who  have 
been  bargaining  to  betray  every  remaining  virtue  of  the  North  into  the 
hands  of  the  Slaveholders  and  Slave-hunters.  At  the  New  England 
Anti-Slavery  Convention,  in  May,  a  series  of  One  Hundred  Conven- 
tions, to  be  held  in  the  New  England  States,  was  set  on  foot,  a  sum  of 
money  was  subscribed  or  pledged  towards  the  support  of  these  Con- 
ventions, and  the  work  of  arranging  and  carrying  them  forward  was 
confided  to  the  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
These  Conventions  were  commenced  in  the  month  of  June,  and  have 
been  held  as  regularly  as  circumstances  would  permit  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  necessities  of  the  Cause,  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
have  frequently  called  our  lecturers  away  from  us,  for  a  season,  and 
we  have  looked  on  in  sorrow,  as  we  have  seen  the  fields  at  home  white 
to  the  harvest,  and  the  laborers  so  few.  The  Conventions  have  been 
held  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island.  They  have  been  attended  and  sustained,  as  lecturing  agents, 
by  Stephen  S.  Foster,  Abby  Kelley  Foster,  Parker  Pillsbury, 
Charles  C.  Burleigh,  and  the  General  Agent  of  this  Society, 
Samuel  May,  Jr.  During  the  summer  and  early  autumn,  Mr. 
Garrison  attended  one  or  more  of  these  meetings  nearly  every  week, 
and  rendered  invaluable  assistance.  Wendell  Phillips,  Edmund 
Quincy,  and  Nathaniel  H.  Whiting,  were  also  occasionally  present, 
and  always  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  Cause.  In  the  earl}7  part 
of  the  year  we  had  the  aid  of  Lucy  Stone,  as  a  lecturing  agent,  a  most 
faithful  and  at  the  same  time  most  pleasing  advocate  of  the  Cause. 
We  much  lament  that  we  have  been  so  long  deprived  of  her  services. 
A  severe  illness  in  the  summer  so  far  prostrated  her  strength,  as  to 
have  disqualified  her  hitherto  for  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of  the  winter 
life  of  an  AntuSlavery  lecturer.  We  hope  that  her  health  may  be 
restored,  and  with  it  her  effective  service  in  behalf  of  this  Society. 

It  may  be  proper  that  we  should  just  advert  to  the  labors  of  our 
friends  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  of  the  State  Societies,  lecturing 
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agents  have  been  sustained,  meetings  held,  publications  issued,  and 
funds  collected,  in  Central  and  Western  New  ¥brk,  in  Pennsylvania, 

and  in  Ohio.  Mrs.  Foster,  Parker  Pillsbuky,  and  Henry  C. 
Wright  have  labored  indefatigably,  mainly  in  northern  Ohio,  but  also 
to  some  extent  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana.  Belt-exiled 
from  their  homes  and  families,  for  the  Slave's  sake,  these  zealous  and 
faithful  servants  of  the  Cause  have  welcomed  every  toil  and  privation, 
that  they  might  preach,  in  the  guilty  ears  of  those  who  love  this  Union 
more  than  they  care  for  man  or  fear  God,  the  deliverance  of  the  captive 
and  the  setting  at  liberty  of  them  that  are  bruised.  How  fervent 
should  be  our  prayer  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  would  send  forth 
more  such  laborers  into  his  harvest. 

"We  should  not  omit  to  say  that,  during  the  year  past,  a  greater 
number  of  professed  Christian  ministers  have  given  their  sympathy  and 
active  co-operation  to  the  measures  and  agents  of  our  Society,  than  we 
have  ever  known  before.  In  some  instances,  religious  societies,  with 
their  pastor  at  then-  head,  have  suspended  their  customary  services  that 
they  might  attend  and  participate  in  the  Anti-Slavery  meetings ;  and 
we  have  not  heard  of  a  single  instance,  in  which  they  felt  any  regret 
for  having  done  so.  Methodist,  Universalist,  and  Unitarian  Societies 
have,  in  this  wa}T,  opened  to  us  then  doors.  These  instances  are  far 
from  numerous,  yet  enough  to  indicate,  in  a  most  encouraging  manner, 
the  continued  growth  of  Anti-Slavery  principles  in  New  England. 


Anniversary  op  tiie  American  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

The  last  Anniversary  of  the  Parent  Society  was  one  of  the  most 
important  and  significant  events  in  our  Anti-Slavery  history.  The 
excitement  which  had  been  created  and  promoted  at  Washington,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  an  alarm,  under  the  cover  of  which  Slavery 
might  accomplish  its  ends,  was  made  to  find  fuel  in  our  Annual  Gath- 
ering. The  new  zeal  for  the  safety  of  the  Union,  (the  latest  name 
that  Slavery  has  received  at  the  hands  of  its  sponsors,)  attracted 
attention  to  our  meeting,  as  that  of  the  Northern  Disunionists.  The 
New7  York  Herald,  which  has  undertaken  to  be  the.  organ  of  the 
Union  it  so  well  represents,  with  other  prints  of  approximating 
vileness,  had  been  busy  in  advance  in  preparing  the  public  mind 
for  this  expected  onslaught  upon  our  dearest  institutions.  They 
at  least   summoned  to  the  rescue  of  the   country,   Captain   Isaiah 
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Rynders,  of  the  Empire  Club,  an  Association  of  ruffians  which  seems 
to  have  superseded  the  functions  of  the  magistracy  of  New  York. 
The  Anniversary  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  seventh  of  3Iay,  in  the 
Tabernacle,  with  the  fullest  possible  attendance.  The  preliminary 
services  went  off  without  disturbance,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the 
disorderly  crew  present  found  occasion  to  interfere.  And,  at  last,  it 
was  the  statement  by  Mr.  Garrison,  that  President  Taylor  was  a 
Christian,  that  produced  the  first  interference  of  the  leader  of  the 
mob  !  The  recital  of  all  the  particulars  of  that  scene  would  consume 
more  space  than  we  can  spare.  It  was  a  striking  exemplification  of 
the  force  of  moral  power  to  curb  brute  violence.  Notwithstanding  the 
set  purpose  of  Eynders  and  his  crew  to  break  up  the  meeting,  still, 
such  was  the  fairness  and  reasonableness  of  the  treatment  that  they 
received  from  its  officers,  that  the  proceedings,  though  frequently  in- 
terrupted, went  on  regularly  to  the  close.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Furness,  of 
Philadelphia,  made  a  most  admirable  speech.  Mr.  Douglass  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  elocpience  and  pathos  which  are  his  natural 
characteristics,  and  which  actually  charmed  Eynders  and  his  rabble 
rout  to  silence  and  attention.  A  Dr.  Grant  was  heard,  at  the  request 
of  the  Rynders  party,  on  the  organic  inferiority  of  the  Negro  race, 
and  Mr.  Ward,  a  pure  Negro,  replied  to  him.  The  audience  was 
immense,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  meeting,  of  its  disturbance  as  of 
its  orderly  proceeding,  must  have  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon 
those  in  attendance. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  business  meeting  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Room 
of  the  Society  Library,  and  the  first  preliminaries  of  business  arranged. 
The  meeting  in  the  evening  was  broken  up  by  a  disorderly  body  of 
men  near  the  door  and  in  the  passages,  which  prevented  the  speeches 
from  being  heard.  The  next  morning  the  Society  met  in  the  same 
place.  But  Captain  Rynders  and  his  patriotic  band  was  also  there, 
and  better  instructed  in  his  duty  than  the  day  before.  Soon  after  the 
reading  of  the  resolutions  and  the  opening  of  the  meeting  they  com- 
menced then'  work  and  did  it  systematically  and  thoroughly.  Mr. 
Burleigh,  Mr.  Puillips,  and  others  attempted  to  get  the  ear  of  the 
mob  ;  but  it  had  been  told  by  its  employers,  doubtless,  that  its 
duty  was  not  to  be  reasonable  but  to  break  up  the  meeting.  So 
Rynders  would  not  even  allow  Dr.  Grant  to  be  heard,  on  the  ground 
that,  if  he  did,  he  must,  in  fairness,  allow  a  reply.  So  the  meeting, 
after  staying  till  near  the  time  of  adjournment,  broke  up  without 
transacting  any  of  its  business.     The  police  of  the  city  were  present, 
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as  on  the  previous  day,  but,  made  no  demonstration  towards  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Society  met  at  the  house 
of  William  I*.  Powkll,  every  public  room  in  the  city  being  refused, 
and  there  elected  its  officers,  passed  its  resolutions,  and  despatched  its 
affairs.  Altogether,  avc  retired  from  New  York,  strong  in  the  con- 
viction  that  we  had  never  fought  a  better  fight  upon  that  ground,  and 
that,  though  the  enemy  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  field  of 
battle,  all  the  advantages  of  victory  were  ours. 


The  New  England  Convention. 

The  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Convention  again  vindicated  its 
claim  to  be  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  gatherings,  for  benevolent  and 
religious  purposes,  that  occupy  the  Week  of  Anniversaries.  Indeed  it 
was  more  attractive  than  usual,  judging  from  the  crowds  that  thronged 
it,  from  the  very  hour  of  its  opening.  The  numbers  of  persons  who 
got  some  sprinkling  of  this  baptism  was  very  great ;  for  the  audience 
was  continually  shifting.  Besides  the  crowd  that  was  in  constant 
attendance,  the  edges  of  the  meeting,  the  galleries  and  aisles,  were  in 
a  continued  state  of  flux  and  efflux ;  so  that  a  very  great  multitude 
heard  some  portion  of  the  preached  word,  before  it  was  over.  The 
town,  too,  is  full  at  that  time  of  ministers  and  devout  men  and 
women  from  all  parts  of  New  England,  who  come  up  to  one  or  another 
of  the  sectarian  feasts,  of  which  that  is  the  Holy  Week ;  and  very  few 
of  them  can  help  finding  themselves  within  reach  of  our  moral  manipu- 
lation, for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  This  is  one  of  the  appointed 
means  of  acting  on  the  general  mind  ;  and  it  is  through  its  faithful 
application,  among  others,  that  so  great  a  change  has  been  created  in 
its  tone  and  expression.  People  find  fault  with  the  language,  the  tem- 
per, the  spirit,  the  taste  of  the  Abolitionists;  but  all  the  time  they  are 
moulded  by  them  as  the  clay  is  shaped  by  the  hand  of  the  potter. 
What  else  has  made  Congress  a  great  Anti-Slavery  Debating  Society, 
and  forced  the  whole  nation  to  fix  its  attention  on  this  one  cpiestion  ? 
What  has  compelled  the  Churches  and  religious  papers  to  assume  an 
Anti-Slavery  virtue,  at  least,  and  politicians  and  political  presses  to 
put  on  the  decent  disguise  of  opposition  to  Slavery  ?  Nothing  but  the 
Anti-Slavery  Agitation. 

The  day  sessions  were  held  in  the  Melodeon  ;  the  two  first  evening 
meetings  in  Cochituate  Hall ;  and  the  concluding  one  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

G 
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The  interest  was  sustained  to  the  last  moment.  The  speeches  were  of 
the  highest  character  for  eloquence  and  thoroughness,  and  the  general 
impression,  obviously,  of  a  most  salutary  nature.  Faneuil  Hall  was 
crowded  to  its  extremest  limits,  and  though  there  was  a  small  number 
of  disorderly  persons  who  attempted  to  make  an  uproar,  and  who  did 
at  times  produce  a  temporary  confusion,  the  proceedings  went  regularly 
on  to  the  close,  and  the  Convention  had  a  triumphant  ending,  worthy 
of  the  success  which  had  marked  it  throughout. 


Fourth  of  July  and  First  of  August. 

The  members  and  friends  of  this  Society  again  celebrated  the  birth- 
day of  American  Independence  in  the  beautiful  grove  at  Abington, 
where  we  have  held  our  open  air  meetings  in  former  years.  Notwith- 
standing the  very  threatening  aspect  of  the  early  morning,  there  was 
even  a  larger  attendance  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  Nearly  as 
many  as  usual  went  by  the  Special  train  from  Boston,  more  than  usual 
from  Plymouth  and  from  the  region  round  about.  Had  the  morning 
been  reasonably  fine,  it  would  probably  have  been  the  largest  assem- 
blage ever  collected  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  affirmed  that  every 
horse,  for  twenty  miles  round,  was  engaged  for  the  occasion,  and  propor- 
tionable preparations  made  for  the  coming  up  of  the  Faithful.  But, 
as  it  was,  we  counted  our  numbers  by  thousands,  and  they  that  perse- 
vered were  rewarded  by  one  of  the  finest  of  days.  Though  it  rained 
in  Boston  with  great  violence  in  the  afternoon,  every  circumstance  of 
the  Celebration  was  as  auspicious  as  Nature  and  Man  could  make  it. 

Mr.  Garrison  was  in  the  Chair  and  opened  the  meeting  in  his  hap- 
piest manner.  With  great  felicity  of  language  and  illustration  he 
contrasted  the  professions  and  the  practice  of  the  American  people  and 
the  spirit  of  the  former  days  and  of  these.  It  was  striking  to  see  the 
rapt  attention  of  the  immense  auditory  and  the  thirst  with  what  they 
drank  in  truths  which  they  seldom  hear  from  press,  priest,  or  politician. 
His  strong  natural  logic,  his  terrible  earnestness,  the  Demosthenian 
simplicity  and  force  of  his  language  give  him  a  power  over  the  audi- 
ence not  probably  surpassed  by  any  contemporary  orator,  certainly  not 
by  any  in  this  country.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  fresh  Fugitive  from 
Slavery,  of  whom  there  were  no  less  than  four  on  the  platform. 
Messrs.  Quincy,  Phillips,  Claudius  Bradford,  N.  H.  Whiting, 
William  I.  Bowditch,  and  Morton,  occupied  the  rest  of  the  time 
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devoted  to  speaking.  Mr.  PuiLLirs  made  a  speech  of  great  brilliancy 
and  power,  full  of  witty  illustration  and  forcible  demonstration.  Mr. 
Bowditcii  dissected  the  charges,  brought  against  the  Abolitionists,  of 
Blasphemy  and  Treason,  with  a  lawyer-like  acumen  which  must  have 
made  their  absurdity  palpable  even  to  men  of  the  meanest  understand- 
ings. And.  surely,  there  can  be  none  of  meaner  than  some  of  those 
that  have  been  parroting  these  weak  inventions  of  the  enemy.  After 
a  delightful  day,  the  vast  concourse  dispersed  themselves  to  their  homes 
"shut  up  in  measureless  content,"  satisfied  that  the  day  had  had  at 
least  one  appropriate  Celebration. 

The  Anniversary  of  West  India  Emancipation  was  celebrated  again 
this  year,  at  Worcester,  in  the  spacious  Town  Hall  of  that  city.  It 
was  filled  with  a  numerous  auditory  from  Boston,  Worcester,  and  the 
country  round  about.  Speeches  from  Messrs.  Garrison,  May, 
Burleigh,  Carpenter,  of  England,  Quincy,  Phillips,  Foster,  and 
Symb,  formerly  of  Edinburgh,  were  interspersed  with  appropriate  Odes 
and  Hymns  of  Thanksgiving.  The  American  Abolitionists  will,  we 
hope,  continue  to  keep  this  memorable  day  among  their  most  solemn 
and  joyful  feasts,  until  it  shall  be  superseded  by  the  one  that  shall 
witness  the  deliverance  of  our  own  enslaved  countrymen. 


Arrival  of  George  Thompson. 

The  past  year  will  be  long  remembered  by  the  Abolitionists  of 
Massachusetts  as  the  one  that  witnessed  the  return  of  George 
Thompson  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labors  and  trials.  Fifteen  years 
ago  his  fidelity  to  the  American  Slave  drove  him  from  our  shores, 
which  were  no  more  worthy  of  him.  The  blood-thirsty  spirit  which 
marked  that  Reign  of  Terror,  and  which  had  singled  him  out,  in  an 
especial  manner,  as  the  most  acceptable  victim  to  be  offered  by  its 
northern  worshippers  to  the  Idol  of  the  land,  made  his  return  to  his 
own  country  necessary  to  the  safety  of  his  life.  During  the  long 
interval  we  have  been  in  constant  intercourse  with  him.  He  has  kept 
himself  accurately  infonned  of  each  passing  chapter  in  our  history. 
We  have  watched  his  active  participation  in  the  great  Reforms  in  his 
own  country,  as  they  have  successively  presented  themselves,  and  the 
growth  of  his  influence  and  fame,  until  he  was  raised  to  the  British 
Senate  by  the  most  numerous  constituency  of  the  Empire.  Often 
have  we  longed  for  Ids  presence  amongst  us,  and  earnest  have  been  his 
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wishes  to  revisit  this  country,  but  insuperable  obstacles  intervened 
until  the  present  time.  At  our  last  Annual  meeting,  as  we  have  done 
frequently  before,  we  invited  him  to  visit  us  during  the  current  year. 
But  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  impracticable  at  that  time.  Early  in  the 
autumn,  however,  we  were  rejoiced  by  the  intelligence  that  he  had 
been  able  so  to  arrange  his  affairs  as  to  pass  a  portion  of  the  vacation 
of  Parliament  among  us.  Accordingly  he  arrived  in  this  City, 
October  twenty-ninth,  and  was  welcomed  with  cordial  friendship  by  his 
old  companions  in  arms  and  by  multitudes  who  knew  him  only  by 
report. 

We  felt  it  clue  to  him  and  to  ourselves  to  give  him  a  public  recep- 
tion worthy  of  his  high  position  as  a  public  man  as  well  as  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  Emancipation  and  Reform.  This  meeting  we 
held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  November  fifteenth. 
Though  it  commenced  with  all  the  prosperity  we  could  desire,  Mr. 
Thompson  soon  had  proof  that  his  former  services  were  not  forgot- 
ten by  his  enemies  any  more  than  by  his  friends,  and  that  the  old  pro- 
Slavery  spirit  was  by  no  means  extinct  yet.  Most  of  the  smaller  daily 
sheets  which  disgrace  this  city,  such  as  the  Herald,  Mail,  Times,  etc., 
had  been  busy  in  trying  to  excite  a  spirit  of  popular  violence  against 
him  and  the  meeting.  Their  influence,  not  opposed  if  not  assisted  by 
the  fanatic  pro-Slavery  spirit  of  the  Webster  Whigs,  had  its  effect. 
The  galleries  were  filled,  principally  by  ladies,  long  before  the  hour  of 
the  meeting.  At  the  time  the  Committee  and  their  guest  entered  the 
Hall,  it  was  filled,  apparently,  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  they  had 
much  difficulty  in  making  their  way  to  the  platform.  This  great  body 
was  obviously  assembled  to  assist  at,  or  to  witness,  the  legitimate  pro- 
ceedings. When  Mr.  Thompson  appeared  on  the  platform,  he  was 
welcomed  with  as  loud,  long,  and  enthusiastic  cheers  as  ever  made  that 
roof  resound,  and  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  dissent  was  heard  from 
any  quarter.  The  meeting  was  organized  without  opposition.  Mr. 
Garrison  was  warmly  received,  and  his  address  of  welcome  to  Mr. 
Thompson  was  listened  to  with  the  most  profound  silence,  interrupted 
only  by  genuine  and  hearty  applause,  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
Soon  after  he  commenced,  a  party  of  men  began  to  enter  the  Hall, 
and  pushed  their  way  towards  the  centre.  The  crowd  was  so  dense, 
that  it  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  they  got  into  position.  Their 
numbers  were  variously  estimated  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  five 
hundred.  It  was  to  their  discipline  rather  than  to  their  numbers  that 
their  success  was  due.     Shortly  before   Mr.    Garrison  finished,  a 
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signal  was  given  from  the  front  gallery,  and  the  uproar  commenced 
and  continued,  with  slight  lulls,  till  the  meeting  adjourned.  Had  the 
doors  been  closed  at  seven  o'clock,  the  meeting  would  have  been 
triumphantly  successful. 

Mr.  Thompson's  appearance  on  the  platform  was  but  the  signal  for 
a  louder  uproar,  with  which,  being  obviously  organized  and  counte- 
nanced by  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Marshal, 
who  were  both  present,  it  was  useless  to  contend.  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  Douglass  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned,  to  meet  at  Worcester,  without  having  accomplished  its 
object.  The  persons  who  promoted,  who  performed,  and  who  per- 
mitted this  riot,  regarded  only  the  immediate  and  vulgar  success  of 
their  conspiracy.  They  thought  only  of  inhospitably  insulting  a  gen- 
tleman whose  presence  did  honor  to  the  city  they  have  disgraced.  As 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  their  attempt  was  ignobly  impotent.  A  Brit- 
ish Senator,  the  admired  of  millions  for  his  brilliant  eloquence,  the 
beloved  of  thousands  for  his  private  excellences  and  personal  accom- 
plishments, could  be  silenced,  but  not  reached,  by  the  ignorant 
clamors  of  Boston  shop-boys  and  apprentices.  It  is  not  he  who  was 
insulted,  but  the  City,  whose  officers  permitted  the  insult,  that  was 
dishonored. 

The  City  Marshal,  Mr.  Tukey,  being  present  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  disposable  force  of  the  police,  and  having  absolutely  refused  to 
interfere,  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  meeting,  though  such 
interposition  was  incumbent  upon  him,  we  maintain,  without  such 
request,  as  the  riot  was  a  violation  of  an  express  law  of  the  State,  we 
felt  it  proper  to  lay  a  statement  of  his  conduct  before  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen.  On  this  complaint  we  had  a  hearing,  and  established  our 
points  by  sufficient  evidence.  Mr.  Tukey  at  first  endeavored  to  shift 
the  issue  by  laying  the  blame  of  the  riot  upon  us,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  excitement  he  conceived  we  had  occasioned  among  the  colored 
people,  at  the  time  of  the  pursuit  of  William  Craft  ;  but,  finally,  he 
rested  his  defence  on  the  only  tenable  ground,  viz.,  that  he  acted  under 
the  strict  orders  of  the  Mayor,  not  to  interfere,  unless  in  ease  ©f  actual 
violence  being  used.  Both  he  and  the  Mayor,  with  more  candor  than 
discretion,  admitted  that  they  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  State  law 
protecting  a  meeting  like  ours !  We  obtained  no  other  redress  than 
that  of  making  clear  to  all  intelligent  and  impartial  citizens  the  culpa- 
ble inefficiency  of  the  Municipal  Authorities. 

On  the  next  Monday  evening  there  was  a  most  successful  meeting 
6* 
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of  the  colored  citizens  held  to  welcome  Mr.  Thompson,  in  Belknap 
Street  Church.     Its  enthusiasm  was  unbounded  and  its  success  entire. 
The  police,  warned  by  the  censure  brought  upon  them  by  their  supine- 
ness  at  Faneuil  Hall,  kept  the  peace  in  the  street  in  an  efficient 
manner.     None  were  allowed  to  enter  the  Church  except  colored  peo- 
ple and  their  recognized  friends.     Thus  perfect  order  was  maintained 
within  doors  and  without.     The  meeting  at  Worcester,  on  the  next 
Saturday,  being  an  adjournment  of  that  at  Faneuil  Hall,  was  of  the 
most  successful  character.     A  large  number  went  from  Boston  and  the 
neighboring  towns  by  Special  train,  and  a  still  larger  concourse  met 
them  in  the  spacious  Town  Hall,  collected  from  Worcester  and  the 
country  adjacent  for  many  miles.     The  Hall  was  entirely  filled  even  in 
the  morning,  which  was  a  strong  proof  of  the  deep  interest  which  the 
occasion  excited.     The  organization  of  the  meeting  was,  of  course,  the 
same  as  at  the  Faneuil  Hall.     Mr.  Garrison  offered  a  stringent  set  of 
resolutions.     Mr.  Phillips  spoke  to  them,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
speech  introduced   Mr.   Thompson,   who  was   received  with  a  most 
enthusiastic  and  unanimous  welcome.     He  spoke  with  excellent  effect, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  the  morning  session  was  adjoiu'ned. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Hall  was  even  fuller  than  in  the  morning.     Mr. 
Bemond  spoke  first,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  in  a  very 
powerful  and  telling  speech.     Mr.  Burleigh  followed  him,  and  Mr. 
Garrison  concluded  the  afternoon's  session.     It  was  altogether  a  most 
satisfactory  and  encouraging  occasion,  showing  that  the  city  does  not, 
in  all  cases,  give  the  key-note  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Thompson's  reception  everywhere,  since  the  impulse  was  given 
in  his  favor  by  the  cowardly  and  indecent  attack  upon  him  in  Boston, 
has  been  perfectly  triumphant.  At  Worcester,  soon  after  the  meeting 
just  described,  the  citizens  of  that  place,  without  distinction  of  party, 
invited  him  to  address  them.  The  Mayor,  Mr.  Chapin,  presided. 
The  Town  Hall  was  crowded.  The  enthusiasm  unbounded  and 
unanimous.  It  was  a  proper  rebuke  administered  by  the  country  to 
the  city.  At  Lynn,  also,  he  had  a  great  meeting  of  welcome.  At 
Salem,  at  Plymouth,  and  many  other  places,  where  we  have  not  tune 
to  follow  him,  public  meetings  have  been  held  in  his  honor,  and  great 
assemblages  gathered  to  hang  upon  his  words.  Perhaps  the  very 
demonstration  in  this  city,  which  was  intended  to  seal  his  lips  in  this 
country,  has  done  more  to  give  attraction  to  his  name,  and  notoriety  to 
his  movements,  than  the  most  uninterrupted  and  prosperous  success  of 
that  meeting  could  have  accomplished.     We  regard  his  visit  to  us  as 
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having  been  attended  with  great  advantage  to  the  Cause,  and  we  trust 
that  it  will  be  prolonged  to  the  utmost  limit  consistent  with  his  duties 
in  England. 


The  British  Islands. 

We  have  again  to  express  our  acknowledgments  to  the  untiring  Anti- 
Slavery  men  and  women  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  continu- 
ance of  that  sympathy,  encouragement,  and  assistance,  which  we  have 
been  happy  to  acknowledge  in  former  years.  The  kindness  which  was 
extended  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Brown,  on  his  first  arrival,  seems  to  have  met 
with  no  diminution.  We  notice  with  pleasure  meetings  held  for  him, 
and  attended  by  him  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
appear  to  have  had  an  excellent  effect  in  arousing  and  keeping  alive 
the  Anti-Slavery  sentiments  of  the  British  people.  Of  these  senti- 
ments we  have  received  substantial  results  in  the  contributions  which 
enriched  the  Annual  Bazaar,  which  has  just  closed.  The  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill,  too,  has  excited  a  just  and  righteous  indignation.  Public 
meetings  have  been  held  in  various  places,  and  addresses  directed  to 
this  country,  speaking  the  emphatic  sense  of  the  British  pub  he,  of  this 
atrocity.  Our  dwindling  limits  forbid  us  to  particularize  the  various 
forms  in  which  British  sympathy  and  help  has  reached  us ;  but  we  can 
assure  our  trans-Atlantic  friends  that  no  testimony  of  theirs  against 
Slavery  and  Slaveholders,  no  token  of  confidence  in  the  true  Anti- 
Slavery  Movement,  is  unnoted,  either  by  us  or  our  enemies.  Their 
burning  sympathies  form  a  part  of  that  narrowing  circle  of  fire  which 
is  closing  around  Slavery,  and  which  will  ultimately  destroy  it.  It  is 
for  them  to  keep  alive  and  to  fan  the  flame  of  that  consuming  public 
opinion. 


Escaping  Slaves. 

Notwithstanding  the  stringent  provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Bill,  and 
the  confidence  which  was  felt  in  it  as  a  certain  cure  for  escape,  we  are 
happy  to  know  that  the  evasion  of  Slaves  was  never  greater  than  at 
this  moment.  All  Abolitionists,  at  any  of  the  prominent  points  of  the 
country,  know  that  applications  for  assistance  were  never  more  frequent. 
This  is  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  from  the  extent  of  the 
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frontier  of  Slavery.  During  the  summer,  Mr.  "William  L.  Chaplin 
was  arrested  in  the  District,  or  just  over  the  line  of  Maryland,  in  the 
act  of  conveying  several  Slaves  to  freedom.  For  this  act  of  humanity, 
and  on  charge  of  resistance  of  the  officers  employed  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Slaves,  he  was  thrown  in  our  prison,  at  Washington.  A  strong 
excitement  was  raised  in  his  behalf,  particularly  in  Central  New  York. 
Agents  were  sent  over  the  country  to  raise  the  money  necessary  to 
liberate  him  on  bail.  After  being  thus  released  at  Washington,  he 
was  re-arrested  and  confined  for  several  months,  in  Maryland,  for  an 
alleged  breach  of  her  laws.  Very  recently  he  has  obtained  bail  to  an 
excessive  amount,  and  is  now  in  this  part  of  the  country.  So  danger- 
ous and  expensive  is  it  to  yield  to  the  simplest  impulses  of  common 
humanity  in  this  free  and  happy  country  ! 

Last  summer,  Richard  H.  Dillingham,  whose  case  we  have  for- 
merly recorded  as  suffering  in  the  Penitentiary,  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
the  penalty  of  his  humane  assistance  to  escaping  Slaves,  was  released 
from  his  captivity  by  death.  The  excellence  of  his  character,  and  the 
firmness  with  which  he  sustained  the  punishment  of  his  obedience  to 
the  Higher  Law  of  humanity,  won  the  esteem  even  of  his  enemies. 
His  name  is  added  to  the  list  of  true  martyrs,  and  will  be  ever  held  in 
remembrance  by  the  true  lovers  of  God  and  Freedom.  Earlier  in  the 
year,  John  M.  Barrett,  who  was  under  indictment  in  South  Carolina, 
and  had  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  there,  died  in  Indiana,  being  then 
on  bail,  of  a  disease  contracted  in  his  dungeon.  His  crime  was  taking 
letters  from  the  posi>office,  containing  the  pamphlet  of  "Brutus," 
addressed  to  the  white  people  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery,  by  one  of  themselves.  "We  regret  to  state  that  Captains 
Drayton  and  Sayres,  the  gallant  men  who  were  implicated  in  the 
attempt  of  the  Pearl,  which  nearly  rescued  seventy  Slaves  from  bond- 
age, are  still  in  prison  at  Washington,  and  suffering  the  extremest 
necessities  of  poverty  and  want.  A  fitter  case  for  humane  interposi- 
tion and  relief,  surely  could  not  be  found. 

The  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Slave  Law  of  1793,  which  have 
been  increased  by  that  of  1850,  to  the  Slaveholder  to  reach  the  friends 
of  his  escaping  Slaves,  through  the  United  States  Courts,  have  been 
improved  during  the  past  year,  as  in  former  ones,  in  various  places. 
A  series  of  cases  which  were  decided  at  the  May  Term  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  for  Indiana,  reduced  several  most  respectable  citizens  from 
competence  to  poverty.  In  these  cases,  the  Slaves  had  been  brought 
before  a  State  tribunal  and  discharged,  the  plaintiff  preferring  his 
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remedy  for  damages,  and  not  prosecuting  his  claim.  In  his  charge  to 
the  Jury,  Mr.  Justice  McLean  laid  down  the  extraordinary  legal 
position,  that  the  discharge  of  the  Slaves  hy  a  State  Court  did  not 
exonerate  the  defendants  from  their  liability  in  damages.  The  usual 
understanding  is,  that  when  a  party,  in  good  faith,  acts  under  the 
advice  of  counsel,  he  is  not  held  liable  for  damages  for  what  he  does 
under  such  advice.  But  this  was  a  yet  stronger  case,  inasmuch  as 
the  Judiciary  itself  had  interposed  and  sanctioned  the  legality  of  the 
act,  for  which  smart  money  was  demanded.  But  Judge  McLean  has 
only  reaffirmed,  what  we  all  knew  before,  that  Slavery  is  the  Supreme 
Law  of  the  land,  and  that  no  State  laws  and  no  Common  Law  can  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  convenience  or  its  revenge.  This, 
and  the  analogous  case  of  Thomas  Garrett,  of  Delaware,  who  was 
stripped  of  his  estate  for  giving  food  and  shelter  to  a  party  which  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Delaware  had  discharged  as  no  Slaves,  proves  the  kind 
of  "  Justice  "  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  intended 
"  to  establish,"  whenever  the  element  of  black  men's  rights  enters  into 
the  case  to  be  adjudged. 


The  National  Bazaar. 

This  Institution  which  has  so  often  done  such  signal  service  to  the 
Cause  of  the  Slave,  as  well  by  the  wide-spread  remembrance  which  it 
keeps  alive  of  his  condition  as  by  the  liberal  supplies  which  it  has 
always  poured  into  his  treasury,  was  held  again  in  Faneuil  Hall,  with 
even  increasing-  attractiveness  and  success.  The  contributions  from  our 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  friends,  as  well  as  from  American  Aboli- 
tionists residing  abroad,  were  never  more  abundant,  more  elegant,  or 
more  saleable.  The  slight  apprehension  which  was  entertained  in 
advance,  that  the  recent  pro-Slavery  Revival,  caused  by  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Webster  and  his  devout  helpers,  might  diminish  the  attendance 
of  the  public  and  the  result  of  the  Sale,  was  signally  disappointed. 
The  proceeds  of  the  Fair  exceeded  those  of  last  year.  During  the 
evenings  of  the  last  week  Addresses  were  made  by  Messrs.  Phillips, 
Qcincy,  Thompson,  Garrison,  Buffum,  and  Russell.  The  evening 
that  Mr.  Thompson  spoke,  the  Hall  was  as  full  as  the  arrangements 
of  the  Fair  would  permit,  and  his  reception  and  the  reception  of  his 
speech  of  the  most  enthusiastic  character. 
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The  Anti-Slavery  Press. 

The  regular  Organs  of  the  Cause  remain,  we  believe,  as  they  were 
at  our  last  account  of  them.  The  Liberator  has  just  completed  the 
twentieth  year  of  its  existence,  under  circumstances  of  unexampled 
opposition.  The  peculiar  talent,  unshaken  integrity,  distinctive 
sagacity,  and  unquenchable  enthusiasm  of  its  Editor,  continue  to  make 
it,  what  it  has  ever  been,  the  widest  known,  best  hated,  and  most 
influential  of  all  the  papers  that  assist  the  Cause,  directly  or  by 
indirection.  We  are  happy  to  know  that  its  pecuniary  position  is  at 
least  as  good  as  at  any  former  time,  though  still  calling  for  the  punctu- 
ality of  its  subscribers  and  the  assistance  of  its  friends,  in  extending  its 
circulation.  The  Standard  maintains  the  hioh  character  which  it  has 
held  under  its  present  Editor,  Mr.  Gay,  for  ability,  fidelity,  and  skill- 
ful presentation  of  the  weekly  Anti-Slavery  History  of  the  Country. 
The  Pennsylvania  Freeman,  and  Ohio  Bugle,  remain  under  the  same 
able  superintendance  that  they  possessed  last  year,  and  they  are  as 
worthy  as  ever,  of  the  confidence  and  support  of  Abolitionists.  The 
North  Star,  of  Mr.  Douglass,  has  entered  upon  its  fourth  volume, 
which  must  be  an  encouraging  fact  in  its  history.  Whatever  Mr. 
Douglass  touches,  he  treats  with  native  eloquence  and  skill,  and  his 
paper  cannot  fail  to  have  a  valuable  influence  as  far  as  it  reaches. 
We  regret  to  have  to  state  that  the  Louisville  Examiner,  after  chang- 
ing to  a  monthly  from  a  weekly  publication,  finally  ceased  during  the 
past  year,  for  want  of  pecuniary  support.  We  regard  this  loss  of  a 
stronghold  in  the  enemy's  country  as  one  much  to  be  lamented,  and 
hope  that  the  able  and  faithful  opponents  of  Slavery  who  have  spoken 
through  it,  will  soon  find  another  Organ. 


The  Church  and  Clergy. 

Our  narrowing  space  forbids  us  to  devote  to  this  head  the  attention 
which  its  importance  demands.  The  action  of  the  great  denomina- 
tional bodies  has  not  been  marked  with  any  of  those  prominent  features 
which  have  obtruded  themselves  upon  us  in  former  years.  Not  that 
there  has  been  any  relaxation  of  the  attitude  of  repulse  which  those 
sects  maintain  towards  any  attempt  to  act  against  Slavery  through  their 
machinery.     And,  perhaps,  their  long  established  precedents  of  dis- 
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favor  to  any  agitation  on  this  subject  which  they  had  set  up,  have  had 
the  desired  effect  of  subduing  or  driving  off  the  malcontents.  At  the 
Diocesan  ( '(invention  of  New  York,  held  last  September,  Mr.  John 
Jay,  again  brought  up  the  case  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  the  Rectors  and  delegates  of  which  have  been 
excluded  from  conventional  privileges  on  account  of  their  complexion. 
Mr.  Jay  distinguished  himself  by  a  cogent  and  eloquent  speech  in  vin- 
dication of  the  rights  of  wronged  Churches.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
push  the  question  to  an  issue  in  the  face  of  the  unanimous  opposition 
of  the  Reverend  and  Honorable  pillars  of  the  Church.  It  fell  to  the 
ground,  but  the  case  is  one  of  such  obvious  justice  and  canonical  regu- 
larity that  we  hope,  as  we  are  sure,  that  Mr.  Jay  will  persevere  in  a 
course  so  honorable  to  his  humanity  and  Christianity. 

The  Compromise  movement  of  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster's  speech, 
and  more  recently  the  passage  of  the  "  Peace  Measures,"  including  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  have  furnished  unerring  tests  of  the  character  of 
the  American  Clergy.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  many  individual 
ministers  and  some  associations  and  conventions,  principally  of  the 
smaller  sects,  denounced  these  measures,  and  especially  the  last,  as 
immoral,  wicked,  and  to  be  disobeyed  and  trampled  under  foot.  Such 
were  the  Resolutions  passed  by  the  New  York  Evangelical  Congrega- 
tional Association,  at  Pouglikeepsie,  which,  after  a  preamble  reciting 
the  reasons  why,  went  on  as  follows  :  — 

' '  Resolved,  That  while  we  recognize  the  obligation  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  land,  we  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  all  such  provisions  as 
contravene  the  "  higher  law  "  of  God. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  advise  all  persons  to  render  every  needful  aid 
and  comfort  to  Fugitive  Slaves,  just  the  same  as  if  there  were  no  law 
in  the  land  forbidding  it." 

And  those  of  the  Informal  Meeting  of  the  Delegates  to  the  New 
York  State  Baptist  Convention,  at  Blockport,  which  run  thus :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  as  free  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  as  lovers 
of  equal  rights,  we  repudiate  the  said  law  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
our  glorious  Declaration  of  National  Independence,  and  as  opposed  to 
the  direct  grants  of  the  Constitution  to  every  citizen,  and  to  the  law  of 
God. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  will  not  voluntarily  aid  by  any  means  what- 
ever, in  giving  effectiveness  to  this  unjust  and  oppressive  act  of 
legislation. 
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"  Resolved,  That  in  all  suitable  ways  we  will  labor  to  secure  a  speedy 
repeal  of  the  said  '  Fugitive  Slave  Law  ; '  and  that  until  such  repeal 
shall  have  been  effected,  we  will  in  all  suitable  ways,  express  our 
sympathies  with  its  oppressed  subjects." 

But  such  we  grieve  to  say  has  not  been  the  tone  of  the  oracles  of 
the  great  sects,  in  the  responses  they  have  vouchsafed  on  this  question. 
The  head  of  Massachusetts  Orthodox  Theology,  Moses  Stuart,  blesses 
the  Defender  of  the  Constitution,  for  having  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  Constitutional  duty  of  catching  Slaves,  and  fulminates  a  bull  of 
interdict  upon  that  Conscience  which  presumes  to  condemn  the  Con- 
stitution. The  heresiarch  of  New  Haven,  Dr.  Taylor,  does  suit  and 
service  to  the  Supreme  Law  of  Slavery  under  the  very  droppings  of 
the  Sanctuary  of  Yale.  Dr.  Hawks  answers  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
Anglican  Churchmen,  and  Dr.  Dewey,  the  leader  of  the  hosts  of  the 
Unitarian  Secession,  who  sits  in  Channing's  seat,  vies  with  those  of  the 
Elder  Faiths  in  the  humility  of  his  homage  and  the  servility  of  his 
allegiance,  to  the  Demon  that  we  serve. 

It  is  no  uncommon  subject  of  complaint  that  the  old  reverence  for 
the  Clergy  is  on  the  wane,  and  various  causes  have  been  suggested  to 
account  for  it.  A  favorite  theory  is,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  systematic 
attacks  which  the  Abolitionists  have  made  upon  them ;  —  a  charge, 
false  as  far  as  the  authority  of  the  clerical  office  is  concerned,  but  true 
in  the  sense  of  a  constant  watching  and  exposing  of  their  shortcomings  in 
this  direction.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  present  position  of  the  Amer- 
ican Clergy,  as  a  Class,  is  not  owing  to  Abolitionism,  or  Infidelity,  or 
any  other  extrinsic  cause,  but  to  themselves.  The  mass  of  men  do  not 
approach  then-  doctrinal  opinions  through  the  gate  of  Abstract  Keflec- 
tion,  when  they  find  themselves  dethroning  them  and  setting  up  new 
Sovereigns ;  it  is  by  the  avenue  of  Experience  and  in  the  clear  light  of 
Facts  that  they  enter  into  the  Adytum  of  their  thoughts,  and  lay  icono- 
clastic hands  on  their  idol  ideas.  We  admit  that  the  experience  and  the 
facts  which  have  shaken  men's  faith  in  this  class  of  their  ideas,  have 
been  largely  and  closely  related  to  those  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement ; 
but  they  are  not  to  blame  for  the  use,  or  misuse,  that  the  American 
Cleroy  have  seen  fit  to  make  of  them  to  their  own  disadvantage  and 
derision.  The  agitation  of  the  Slavery  question  by  Mr.  Garrison, 
the  compulsion  irresistible,  though  only  moral,  which  forced  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  to  the  condition  of  the  Slave,  and 
their  own  guilty  relation  to  him,  was  the  sure  and  fatal  test  of  the 
character  of  their  religious  teachers.     The  thoughts    of  men  being 
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irresistibly  directed  to  this  giant  sin,  they  naturally  turned  to  their 
religious  teachers,  to  gather  instruction  from  their  lips.  The  Clergy 
of  Boston  were  the  first  men  to  whom  Garrisox  applied  when  he 
entered  on  the  work  of  his  ministry.  But  they  sent  him  away  empty. 
And  what  has  been  the  course  of  the  Clergy  as  a  Class,  with  honorable 
exceptions,  who  ask  not  to  be  named,  from  the  beginning  of  this  Move- 
ment ?  Has  it  been  such  as  to  conciliate  the  esteem  and  command  the 
admiration  of  the  truly  religious  world  V     Let  us  see. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  enterprise,  they  derided  the  idea  that 
Slavery  was  a  Sin  against  God,  and  to  be  repented  of  and  abandoned 
as  such.  The  Patriarchs,  the  Prophets,  the  Apostles,  the  Messiah  him- 
self, were  made  to  prove  the  innocency  of  Slavery  by  their  examples, 
their  words,  or  then-  silence.  The  worst,  as  well  as  the  best,  of  the 
people  knew  better.  They  knew  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  Re- 
publicanism and  Christianity,  if  applied  to  Slavery,  would  annihilate  it 
at  a  touch.  Even  when  they  laid  hands  on  the  Abolitionists,  and  per- 
secuted them  even  unto  strange  cities,  they  inwardly  knew  that  the 
doctrines  they  held  were  right,  and  their  very  violence  was  a  proof  of 
their  knowledge.  For  the  broadcloth  Mobs  of  1835  knew  that  an 
Absurdity  and  an  Untruth  might  be  safely  left  to  themselves.  How 
many  of  the  ministers  of  high  rank  in  the  great  Denominations  had  a 
word  to  say  in  defence  of  Freedom  of  Speech  stricken  down  in  their 
streets,  or  of  rebuke  to  the  pro-Slavery  fanaticism  of  that  attempted 
Reign  of  Terror?  And  so  onward.  Who  have  been  the  bitterest 
revilers  of  the  Abolitionists,  even  when  the  influence  of  their  labors 
had  made  the  former  gross  wickedness  of  Clerical  pro-Slavery  unwise 
and  inexpedient  ?  Who  the  readiest  vehicles  of  defamation  and  lies  ? 
Men  in  pulpits,  and  having  the  control  of  the  Religious  Press.  And, 
now,  who  is  it  that  justify  the  Abominable  Slave-catching  Law,  that 
stand  ready  to  bless  Slave-catching  meetings,  and  preach  passive  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance  to  wicked  laws  and  wicked  rulers,  but  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Denominations  ?  Calhoun,  and  Clay,  and  hang- 
man Foote,  shine  as  moral  teachers  when  contrasted  with  the  black 
infamy  of  such  men  as  Drs.  Spring,  Hawks,  and  Dewey.  For  they 
do  not  pretend  that  Slavery  or  Slave-catching  is  a  moral  duty  —  but 
a  political  necessity. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  politicians  and  the  world  are  in  advance  of  the 
ministers  and  the  churches  on  this  and  many  other  points  of  practical 
morality.  And  this  is  fatal  to  the  prestige  of  religious  authority. 
The  men  who  now  profess  to  admire  and  applaud  those  very  clerical 
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favorites  of  their  own  bad  passions,  like  all  tyrants,  despise  them  in 
their  hearts.  And  the  class  which  have  been  led  to  cpiestion  and 
reject  the  authority  of  the  Clergy,  by  then*  conduct  in  these  directions, 
are  not  now,  as  once  their  antagonists  were,  the  worst  portion  of  the 
community,  but  the  best.  Not  the  Infidels,  but  the  practical  Christ- 
ians ;  not  the  debauched  and  profligate,  but  the  pure,  the  devout,  the 
benevolent.  There  is  much  in  both  these  facts  to  account  for  the 
change  that  has  come  over  the  American  mind  in  regard  to  the  Clergy. 
Then-  professed  admirers,  in  then  course  as  to  Slavery  and  Anti- 
Slavery,  are  their  secret  foes.  The  lives  and  actions  of  the  men  who 
openly  rebuke  and  walk  not  after  the  clergy  because  of  then  sins,  bear 
witness  to  them  that  they  may  be  believed.  But  their  worst  enemies 
are  those  of  their  own  household.  Such  men  as  Professor  Stuart, 
Dr.  Spring,  Dr.  Dewey,  and  the  many  ministers  who  have  borne 
then  testimony  to  the  religious  duty  of  Slave-catching,  are  they  that 
stab  their  profession  under  the  fifth  rib.  The  life  of  a  priesthood  is  its 
character,  and  this  these  men  have  taken  away.  The  occasional  excep- 
tions ask  not  to  be  excepted.  Take  away  the  great  Denominations  and 
then  leaders,  and  the  men  who  acknowledge  the  Christian  character  of 
those  leaders,  and  the  remnant  will  be  small  indeed.  This  is  the  great 
cause  of  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  the  Clergy.  Repentance  and 
Reformation  is  the  only  possible  way  of  regaining  it. 

It  is  an  old  complaint  against  the  Abolitionists  that  they  are  the 
enemies  of  God  and  of  Christianity.  In  every  successive  stage  of  their 
progress,  they  have  met  the  priests  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  brandish- 
ing their  Bibles  and  discharging  their  sermons,  to  check  then  progress. 
Barricades  of  pulpits  and  communion  tables  have  had  to  be  carried 
over  and  over  again  before  the  flanks  of  the  vanguard  of  Slavery  could 
be  turned  and  the  rank  and  file  entrenched  behind  them  reached. 
They  have  pushed  on,  however,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  silenced  the 
fire  of  the  ghostly  comforters  of  Slavery  and  Slaveholders.  From  the 
beginning,  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  as  expounded  by  these  holy 
fathers,  seems  to  have  been  the  degradation  of  a  certain  portion  of  his 
immortal  children  into  the  beasts  of  burden  and  the  household  stuff  of 
another  —  though  for  what  possible  merit  on  the  part  of  the  spoiled 
children,  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  Mission  of  Christ,  like  that  of  his 
Unitarian  disciples  (according  to  Dr.  Gannett)  ,  appears  to  have  been 
"Silence"  on  this  subject  and  the  truth  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs 
sealed  with  then  blood,  the  righteousness  of  Slavery  and  the  Christian 
duty  of  sending  back  Onesimuses  to  Philemons  to  the  end  of  time. 
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Now,  if  these  be  true  views  of  the  character  and  nature  of  God  and 
of  Christianity,  the  Abolitionists  make  no  complaint  of  being  called 
Infidels.  They  acknowledge  no  such  God  ;  they  recognize  no  such 
religion.  They  hold  that  the  Common  Father  of  Mankind  knows  no 
distinction  between  his  children.  That  the  king  upon  his  throne  and 
the  beggar  at  his  gate,  are  equals  before  Him,  and  that  his  loving 
kindness  extendeth  equally  over  them  both.  That  Dives  in  purple 
and  Lazarus  in  rags  are  alike  in  those  pure  eyes,  as  far  as  the  acci- 
dents of  their  condition  are  concerned.  That  he  has  no  prejudice  of 
color,  and  knows  no  difference  between  his  images  carved  in  ebony 
and  in  ivory.  That  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  sovereign- 
ties which  he  bestows  upon  any  of  his  children  when  he  appoints  them 
their  lot  upon  this  earth  belong  equally  to  all.  That  there  must  be 
differences  in  external  condition,  arising  from  differences  in  natural 
ability  and  willingness  to  apply  these  powers  to  their  rightful  purposes, 
they  admit ;  but  they  brand  as  the  highest  crime,  as  the  deepest  guilt, 
the  attempt  to  wrest  these  royalties  from  any  of  the  vicegerents  of  God 
on  earth,  and  to  degrade  them  into  "beasts  that  lack  discourse  of 
reason."  They  are  loyal  and  they  abhor  treason.  But  the  loyalty 
they  owe  is  to  the  King  of  Heaven  as  the  Lord  Paramount  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  treason  they  detest  is  that  which  would  overthrow  His 
government  and  set  up  in  its  stead  a  system  of  force,  fraud,  lust,  and 
cruelty,  which  His  soul  hateth. 

Here  is  where  the  Abolitionists  take  issue  with  the  Rabbis  and 
Chief  Priests  of  then-  times.  We  hold  that  the  laws  of  God  are 
immutable  and  unchangeable,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
collection  of  men,  calling  themselves  by  whatsoever  name,  to  abolish 
them  and  enact  laws  in  direct  opposition  to  them ;  that  all  such 
attempts  are  impious,  vain,  and  ridiculous,  and  must  come  to  naught. 
They  accept,  with  their  antagonists,  the  fundamental  laws  of  American 
Christianity  and  Republicanism  —  that  "we  should  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us,"  and  "  that  all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal,  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inaliena- 
ble rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
We  behove  these  to  be  everlasting  truths,  as  immutable  as  the  Being 
from  whom  they  emanated.  We  infer  from  these  premises,  common 
to  us  both,  that  every  attempt  to  rob  a  man  of  any  or  all  of  these 
inalienable  rights,  is  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye  against  God  and  Man. 
and  that  no  agreement  among  the  guilty  parties  to  call  it  by  some  other 
name,  and  to  strengthen  one  another's  hands  in  committing  it,  in  any- 
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wise  alters  the  moral  character  of  the  offence.  Our  infidelity,  in  short, 
consists  in  believing  that  God,  and  not  a  Convention,  is  the  Supreme 
Source  of  Law,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  meant  what  he  said  when  he 
promulgated  his  doctrines  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

We  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  on  these  points  from  the  great 
religious  leaders  of  the  people,  of  various  sects.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Spring, 
a  Presbyterian,  of  New  York,  says  that  it  is  more  than  the  ethics  of 
the  Bible  will  allow,  "to  talk  about  a  'higher  law'  with  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  on  his  lips,"  —  that  immediate  emancipation 
"would  be  more  sinful  than  Slavery  itself!  "  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks, 
an  Episcopal  clergyman,  says,  that  "to  be  loyal  to  the  Confederacy  is 
piety,  for  it  is  fidelity  towards  God  !  "  The  Rev.  William  M. 
Rogers,  (Orthodox)  of  Boston,  boldly  acknowledges  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  but  says,  "  the  question  is  not  simply  whether  Slaveholding  be 
wrong,  but  whether  it  be  my  duty,  as  a  Christian,  to  violate  or  obey 
the  laws  of  my  country!"  We  think  there  was  once  a  man  who 
answered  such  a  question  as  this  by  another,  "  Whether  it  be  right  in 
the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you,  rather  than  unto  God,  judge 
ye !  "  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dewey,  (Unitarian)  in  a  lecture  which  he 
delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Association,  in  Boston,  had  the  imperti- 
nence to  drag  in  his  views  on  this  matter,  and  declare  that  the  laws  of 
God  and  human  duty  did  not  require  the  pulling  down  of  the  pillars  of 
our  country  for  these  African  people  !  As  to  the  "  odious  compact  " 
for  the  rendition  of  Fugitive  Slaves,  he  did  not  see  what  was  to  be 
done ;  but  he  could  see  what  was  not  to  be  done  —  we  must  not  resist 
the  laws  of  the  land  !  He  believed  it  to  be  a  duty  to  return  the 
Fugitive!  Thus  do  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  join  hands  to  do  a 
profitable  wickedness ;  thus  does  the  High  Priest  and  Pilate  agree 
when  the  Saviour  is  to  be  crucified  afresh  in  the  person  of  the  least  of 
his  brethren ! 

It  is  with  religious  as  with  political  principles,  the  good  must  either 
prevail  or  go  to  the  wall.  God  and  Slavery  can  no  more  be  served 
together  than  God  and  Mammon.  We  must  hold  to  the  one  and  deny 
the  other.  Slavery  has  well  nigh  perverted  the  political  principles  of 
the  country,  and  made  men  reject  the  very  ideas  which  first  breathed 
the  breath  of  nationality  into  its  nostrils.  It  has  gone  near  to  make 
them  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  to  trample  under  their 
feet  the  religion  they  profess  to  wear  nearest  their  hearts.  As  a  people, 
they  have  done  this.     They  have  put  the  will  of  a  set  of  puny  beings, 
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scarce  six  feet  high,  against  that  of  Him  that  hohlcth  the  Universe  in 
the  hollow  of  His  hand.  They  have  chosen  to  build  up  their  institu- 
tions upon  the  crushed  hearts  of  their  equal  men.  They  have  sought 
to  secure  their  own  rights  by  robbing  their  fellows  of  theirs.  And 
Doctors  in  Divinity  lift  up  their  hands  and  bless  it  all,  and  declare  that 
a  return  to  obedience  to  the  Divine  Law  will  shake  down  the  pillars  of 
our  country,  and  would  be  a  greater  sin  than  persisting  in  disobedience  ! 
If  this  be  Christianity,  is  it  not  virtue  to  reject  it  ?  If  these  are  the 
authentic  expounders  of  the  will  and  the  word  of  Christ,  let  us  turn  to 
Mahomet  and  the  Gentiles.  If  it  be  the  work  of  God  to  keep  our 
brethren  in  chains  and  in  darkness,  knowing  no  motive  but  the  lash, 
no  hope  but  death  or  escape,  and  then  to  replunge  them  into  the  hell 
they  have  fled  from  to  us,  —  then  let  us  diligently  endeavor  to  know 
and  to  do  the  will  of  the  Devil. 

These  Slave-catching  priests,  doubtless,  represent  the  "voice  and 
will  of  the  brotherhood,"  to  whom  they  minister  in  unholy  things. 
They  are  but  the  echoes  of  Castle  Garden  and  of  Faneuil  Hall.  They 
are  the  outward  manifestations  of  a  foul  and  ulcerous  condition  of  the 
body  politic.  But  the  very  fact  that  these  festering  symptoms  are 
developed  prove  that  there  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  vile 
disease.  The  devils  always  ciy  aloud  and  say,  wherefore  are  we 
tormented  before  the  time  ?  when  the  power  of  the  exorcist  is  felt  to 
be  prevailing.  Twenty  years  ago,  there  was  no  need  of  any  such 
outcry.  The  lethargy  of  disease  and  death  had  settled  down  upon  the 
State  and  the  Church.  Effervescence,  agitation,  is  the  sign  of  vitality 
struggling  with  death.  All  this  helps  the  agitation  which  must  at  last 
defecate  the  public  mind,  unless  it  be  doomed  to  stagnation  and  corrup- 
tion. We  accept  their  wickedness  as  necessary  to  the  final  triumph  of 
truth.     Though  they  may,  awhile  longer, 

"  With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poisoned  youth, 
And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth  ;  " 

it  shall  not  be  so  forever.  God  is  mightier  than  even  the  Union,  and 
True  Religion  is  stronger  than  these  its  recreant  and  prostituted  priests. 
Their  memories  shall  rot,  or  be  remembered  only  with  scornful  abhor- 
rence, when  the  influence  of  the  higher  law,  the  highest,  even  the  pure 
and  perfect  will  of  God,  shall  cover  the  land,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea. 

7* 
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The  New  Epoch. 


It  is  not  only  true  that  "  every  moment  is  the  meeting  of  two  Eter- 
nities," but  also  that  every  such  point  of  meeting  is  a  Crisis  in  the 
destiny  of  individuals  and  nations.  But  there  are  times  when,  as 
in  popular  belief,  the  tenth  wave  of  the  Ocean  swells  highest  upon  the 
beach,  urged  by  the  hurrying  weight  of  the  impatient  waves  behind, 
the  force  of  impending  events  rolls  thundering  in  one  of  those  surging 
billows  of  destiny  which  leaves  its  mark  far  up  the  strand,  and  perhaps 
changes  forever  the  boundaries  of  empires.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
one  of  those  swelling  surges,  pregnant  with  fate,  may  be  discerned 
blackening  our  far  horizon  and  sweeping  on,  in  sublime  silence,  towards 
the  coast  on  which  it  is  to  dash  and  write  its  imperishable  record. 
The  approach  of  one  of  those  Epochs,  from  which  History  dates,  has 
been  long  looked  for  by  those  who  watch  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
expected  by  the  tyrants  with  dread,  and  by  the  oppressed  with  joy. 
The  heralds  that  proclaim  the  advent  of  imperial  Change,  are  uttering 
their  message  in  the  ears  of  mankind.  Happy  are  they  that  fear  not 
his  coming  ! 

It  seems  as  if  as  soon  as  one  Epoch  has  taken  its  place  upon  its 
throne,  the  rudiments  of  another  begin  to  develope  themselves,  and 
gradually  grow  up  to  form  its  successor.  The  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity was  followed  by  the  Reformation ;  that  Epoch  was  speedily  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Puritan  Reformation  of  the  Reformation,  including,  in 
its  march,  the  New  England  Emigration,  the  English  Commonwealth, 
and  the  final  establishment  of  Constitutional  liberty  by  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement of  the  House  of  Orange.  From  that  period,  the  elements  were 
at  work  which  produced,  first,  our  own  Revolution,  and  then  that  of 
France.  Ever  since  the  Epoch  from  which  we  date,  in  this  country, 
events,  opinions,  and  passions  have  been  busy  hi  preparing  the  way  for 
the  one  that  is  to  take  its  place.  Mighty  are  the  interests,  fierce  the 
passions,  and  heavy  the  sluggishness,  that  interpose  themselves  between 
the  new  Sovereign  and  his  throne.  But  his  approach  is  certain,  though 
slow ;  and  those  that  thrust  themselves  across  his  path  will  be  sure  to 
be  crushed  beneath  his  chariot  wheels  as  they  roll  onward ;  while 
those  that  escape  will  be  as  sure  to  join  the  shouting  train  that  accom- 
panies his  triumphal  progress,  and  to  be  the  loudest  to  sing  hosannas 
in  his  praise. 

Such  Epochs  as  evolve  themselves  slowly  and  with  difficulty  from  the 
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tumultuous  and  conflicting  throng  of  human  feelings  and  actions.  But 
their  coming  is  as  certain  as  that  a  now  day  will  spring  from  the  hosom 
of  the  darkest  night.  To  the  eye  of  Flesh  it  seems  as  if  the  future 
would  be  forever  as  the  present,  that  the  Sun  is  made  to  stand  still  at 
the  Antipodes,  and  they  cannot  be  made  to  believe  that 

"  To-morrow  it  repairs  the  golden  flood, 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray." 

But  to  the  eye  of  Faith,  things  unseen  are  as  if  they  had  come  to  pass, 
and  the  ripe  perfection  of  the  fruit  is  discerned  in  the  gradual  develop- 
ing of  the  germ.  The  next  great  Epoch  for  the  dwellers  upon  this 
continent,  is  that  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.  That  it  is  on  its  way, 
all  signs  in  heaven  and  on  earth  proclaim.  Is  there  not  "upon  the 
earth  distress  of  nations,  with  perplexity ;  the  sea  and  the  waves  roar- 
ing ?  "  Have  not  the  political  waters  of  this  nation  been  boiling  like 
a  pot  for  two  or  three  years,  and  only  because  the  angel  of  Anti-Slavery 
had  come  down  and  troubled  them  ?  Verily,  that  angel  will  not  go  up 
from  them  until  Justice  shall  have  again  descended  from  heaven  to 
still  them.  In  vain  is  the  delusive  oil  of  Compromise  poured  upon 
them.  It  is  but  a  flattering  unction  that  seems  to  smooth  the  surface, 
while  the  great  deeps  are  heaving  themselves  up  from  the  centre. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  watching  the  progress  of  public  affairs  in  this 
country,  for  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  for  the  late  session 
of  Congress,  that  the  existing  state  of  things  cannot  endure  for 
many  years  longer.  The  end  is  not  yet,  but  its  beginnings  may  be 
discerned.  The  evil  genius  of  our  country  will  prevail  for  years  to 
come  before  he  is  bound,  and  he  will  rage  all  the  more  fiercely  because 
that  his  time  is  short.  The  fierce  dissensions  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
were  signs  of  life.  But  to  what  did  it  amount  ?  The  fiercest  opposi- 
tion to  the  worst  demands  of  the  tyrant  power  tires  out  by  its  very 
exertions,  and  at  last  lets  the  enemy  get  all  it  wants,  by  some  legerde- 
main or  trickery.  And  so  the  Bill  for  giving  Texas  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  scpiare  miles  to  which  she  had  no  more  right  than  to  the 
steppes  of  Tartary,  and  paying  her  Ten  Millions  for  whatever  else  she 
had  the  face  to  claim,  became  a  law  !  And,  anon,  New  Mexico  was 
sent  back  to  reconsider  her  exclusion  of  Slavery,  and  Utah  allowed  to 
have  that  blessing  if  she  choose  ! 

Now,  this  must  needs  be  so.  The  people  at  home  are  not  yet  ready 
to  stand  up  boldly  before   the   southern  bullys  and  dare  them  to  do 
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their  worst.  If  they  are  not,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  the  shadows 
they  have  projected  of  themselves  at  Washington,  that  they  should  be 
more  solid  than  their  substance.  Especially,  when  examples  are 
always  ready  to  be  made  of  those  who  dare  to  commit  the  heresy  of 
thinking  for  themselves  —  when  Palfrey  has  been  bound  upon  the 
altar  for  these  two  years,  and  when  the  sacrificial  knife  was  hardly 
averted  from  the  throat  of  Mann.  As  long  as  the  Slave  Power  has 
the  sceptre  of  dominion  in  its  hands,  so  long  will  politicians  bow  down 
and  do  its  bidding.  While  the  making  of  Presidents  is  the  chief  end  of 
man  in  this  country,  the  main  staple  of  the  manufacture  must  needs  be 
bought  at  any  price.  As  long  as  there  is  meanness  and  servility  to 
wear  the  livery  of  patriotism  and  the  semblance  of  honorable  ambition, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  northern  tools  to  cleave  unto  the  hands  of 
southern  artificers.  What  alone  is  hopeful  is  the  hypocrisy  with  which 
the  northern  members  have  been  forced  to  mask  themselves.  They 
have  been  obliged  to  seem  to  have  "  bent  each  corporal  agent  to  the 
terrible  feat"  of  calling  their  souls  their  own,  up  to  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  their  actual  property  in  those  unsubstantial  essences  was  to 
be  vindicated,  when,  lo  !  we  suddenly  find  that  they  have  made  as 
clean  a  barter  of  them  as  Faust  did  of  his  soul,  or  Peter  Schlemihl  of 
his  shadow. 

These  very  tales,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  but  signifying  nothing, 
speak  loudly  of  the  change  that  is  going  on  in  the  northern  miiid. 
The  bread  which  the  Abolitionists  have  cast  upon  the  waters,  the 
world  has  found  after  many  days.  The  facts  of  Slavery  are  becoming 
daily  better  and  better  understood,  and  a  sense  of  their  own  complicity 
is  fast  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  northern  mind.  A  public  sen- 
timent is  thus  in  the  process  of  creation  which  will  compel  our  public 
men  at  Washington  to  make  such  protestations  as  will  effectually  ruin 
their  hopes  from  the  South,  in  spite  of  the  acts  by  which  they  are  swift 
to  contradict  them.  The  time  is  coming  when  selfish  ambition  will  see 
that  the  prizes  at  which  it  grasps  can  only  be  gained  over  the  dead 
carcass  of  Slavery  or  in  a  northern  Republic  free  from  its  insidious 
power.  It  is  thus  that  the  wrath  of  man  will  be  made  to  praise  God, 
and  his  selfishness  become  an  instrument  of  good.  The  new  Epoch 
will  not  be  introduced,  any  more  than  its  predecessors,  by  men  of  pure 
hands  alone.  The  mixture  of  motives  which  mark  all  human 
transactions  will  be  seen  in  this ;  but  it  will  be  the  whitest  and  loftiest 
monument  that  has  yet  marked  the  passage  of  the  race  through  the 
Ages. 
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Our  Duty. 


In  this  approaching  Revolution  the  American  Abolitionists  hare  no 
slight  or  unconspicuous  part  to  perform.  The  Revolution  they  have 
not  created  ;  but  they  have  undertaken  to  guide  it.  The  Abolition  of 
American  Slavery  does  not  date  from  the  inception  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Movement.  It  was  recorded  among  the  deep  councils  of  God  from  the 
beginning.  Its  coming  was  inevitable.  The  Abolitionists  were  but 
the  prophets  raised  up  to  foretell  its  approach  and  to  warn  the  nation  of 
the  calamities  which  impended  over  it  unless  averted  by  a  speedy  repent- 
ance. Their  prophetic  utterances  may  have  been  among  the  appointed 
means  for  hastening  the  footsteps  of  the  coming  Event.  But  it  issued 
not  from  their  counsels,  but  from  the  bosom  of  God  himself.  Their 
humane  mission  has  been  to  show  the  way  of  escape,  to  point  to  the 
method  by  which  the  lowering  tempest,  instead  of  laying  waste  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  might  be  made  to  fall  in  mercy  on  its  head, 
and  to  multiply  and  increase  its  peace  and  plenty  beyond  all  expe- 
rience. We  have  offered  to  the  American  people  the  solution  of  the 
grand  enigma  which  has  perplexed  her  wisest  statesmen,  her  astutest 
politicians.  We  have  shown  that  the  knot,  which  human  ingenuity 
would  only  make  the  more  intricate  by  unavailing  attempts  to  untie  it, 
might  be  cut  with  entire  safety  at  once  and  forever.  We  have  demon- 
strated by  argument,  fortified  by  irrefragable  evidence,  the  safety  and 
the  policy  of  Immediate  Emancipation.  We  have  proved  from  the 
nature  of  Man  and  the  nature  of  God,  from  the  uniform  results  of 
human  experience  and  the  undeviating  workings  of  Divine  Providence, 
that  it  can  never  be  unsafe  to  return  from  Injustice  to  Justice,  to  for- 
sake Wrong  and  embrace  anew  the  Right.  That  the  right  to  peace, 
safety,  morality,  wealth,  are  to  be  earned  by  this  course  and  to  be 
secured  by  no  other.  We  have  shown  that  as  long  as  this  dis- 
turbing element  is  permitted  to  exist  in  our  National  Institutions,  there 
can  exist  no  harmony  of  interests,  no  oneness  of  nationality,  no  true 
fraternity,  no  fellowship,  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  We  have 
analyzed  and  exposed  the  evil,  and  we  have  indicated  the  only 
remedy.  Every  passing  year  bears  witness  to  the  soundness  of  our 
positions  and  the  necessary  force  of  our  conclusions. 

But  as  we  have  gone  forward  in  this  our  way,  we  have  found  that 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the  truths  we  have  set  forth,  and  to 
their  reduction  to  practice,  is  not  so  much  ignorance  of  them  or  an  ina- 
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bility  to  perceive  their  logical  necessity,  as  the  incorporation  of  the 
system  against  which  they  war  with  the  whole  structure  of  our  institu- 
tions, political,  religious,  and  social.     This  preponderating  influence  we 
chiefly  trace  to  the  power  which  was  directly  given  to  the  Slave  Power 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  skill  with  which  it 
has  been  used  to  control  the  machinery  of  government,  and  to  wield  it 
for  its  own  purposes.     We  have  put  the  crown  of  political  power  upon 
the  head  of  Slavery  and  placed  the  sceptre  of  dominion  in  her  hand, 
and  made  her  favor  the  necessary  means  of  gratifying  political  ambi- 
tion.    We  have  thus  given  the  Slaveholders  a  motive  to  continue  their 
system,  and  to  extend  its  sphere,  much  stronger  than  can  be  found  in 
its  economical  results.     Ambition  is  a  mightier  fiend  than  Avarice,  and 
the  love  of  power  is  more  than  a  mateh  for  the  love  of  wealth.     From 
this  preponderating  influence  given  to  Slavery  by  the  fundamental  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  flows  that  homage  which  the  Church  and  Clergy 
have  been  found  so  ready  to  tender  to  it,   and  that  influence  which  it 
exerts  in  the  circles  of  social  life.     As  no  one  can  approach  the  high 
places,  or  the  low  places  of  political  life,   without  stooping  the  neck 
under  the  yoke  of  Constitutional  Compromises  in  behalf  of  Slavery,  we 
have  felt  that  there  could  be  no  innocence  for  us  in  seeking  such  ele- 
vation for  ourselves  or  our  friends  while  it  must  be  purchased  at  such 
a  price.     We  have  clearly  perceived  that  the  most  direct,  and  the  only 
practicable  way  of  approaching  Slavery,   in  this  country,  was  by  de- 
nouncing that  compact  which  exists  only  by  virtue  of  base  concessions  of 
aid  and  protection  to  the  chief  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  demanding 
a  political  revolution  which  would  separate  the  people  of  the  Free  States 
from  their  guilty  complicity  with  the  Slave  Power,  and  deliver  the 
Slave  States  from  the  fatal  help  which  leads  them  to  cling  to  the  sys- 
tem which  must  be  their  ruin. 

Such  is  the  guiding  principle  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement,  and 
such  is  the  practical  result  to  which  it  has  led  us.  We  see  no  reason 
to  question  the  soundness  of  the  one,  or  the  inevitable  necessity  of  the 
other.  On  the  contrary,  the  experience  of  every  year  and  of  every 
day,  the  tumult  or  the  silence  of  the  National  Legislature,  the  voices 
which  come  to  us  from  the  Slave  States,  or  that  are  borne  to  our 
ears  from  those  nominally  Free,  the  testimony  of  the  men  flying  from 
the  House  of  Bondage,  and  the  unbiased  opinion  of  that  trans- Atlantic 
mind,  which  is  to  us  as  that  of  a  contemporary  posterity,  satisfy  us 
more  and  more  that  our  philosophy  is  true,  and  our  method  wise. 
That  the  Accomplishment  of  our  End  will  come  in  precisely  the  way  we 
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have  laid  down,  we  cannot  affirm.  But  we  arc  sure  that  we  have 
pointed  out  the  one  that  leads  the  most  directly  to  the  honor  and 
happiness  of  the  Free  States,  and,  as  tending  most  inevitably  to  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  to  the  honor  and  happiness  of  the  Slave  States, 
also.  Nor  are  we  discouraged  by  the  fewness  of  those  who  are  ready 
to  cast  in  their  lot  with  us.  Numbers  are  not  necessary  in  the  begin- 
nings of  Revolutions.  Those  beginnings  arc  in  the  secret  chambers  of 
men's  hearts,  and  not  at  the  polls,  or  in  Senates,  or  on  battle-fields. 
We  have  aroused  the  attention  of  the  Nation.  We  have  gained  the 
ear  of  the  people.  The  truths  which  we  preach  are  listened  to  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  accepted  by  multitudes  who  will  not 
receive  with  them  our  self-denying  Method.  When  the  full  time  shall 
have  come  for  the  birth  of  this  Revolution,  men  will  not  be  wanting  at 
ballot-boxes,  in  Senates,  or  on  battle-fields,  — if  need  be,  — to  give  it 
its  free  course,  that  it  may  run  and  be  glorified. 

The  Abolition  of  American  Slavery,  let  it  come  in  what  shape  it 
may,  will  be  a  Revolution  ;  for  it  will  radically  alter  the  foundations 
of  governments,  and  cause  them  to  be  builded  up  anew.     The  course 
which  we  have  advisedly  pursued,  is  the  one  by  which  all  Revolu- 
tions have  been  brought  about.     The  change  first  takes  place  in  the 
Ideas  of  a  Nation,  and  the  Revolution  is  but  the  projection  of  that 
change  into  the  outward  world.     All  institutions  are  but  the  external 
manifestation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  people  maintaining  them.     Change 
the  thoughts,  the  opinions,  the  ideas,  and  the  old  things  straight  become 
new.     Thus  it  is  that  all  human  affairs  are  in  a  constant  state  of  transi- 
tion, of  flux  and  efflux ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  great  problems  of  human 
existence  and  of  social  condition  are  to  be  worked  out.     This  change 
in  the  thoughts,  opinions,  and  ideas  of  the  American  People  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  Slave,  and  their  participation  in  the  guilt  which  has 
robbed  him  of  them,  and  the  consequent  modification  of  external  things 
which  must  follow  it,  will  be  worked  out.     The  herald  will  go  forth 
proclaiming  the  will  of  God  before  it  takes  unto  itself  the  shape  of 
Emancipation     The  breaking  of  every  chain,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison-doors  to  them  that  are  bound,  must  be  harbingered  by  a  Voice 
crying  in  the  Wilderness,  warning  men  to  repent  and  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  as  the  Baptist  went  before  the  face  of  the  Messiah.     It 
is  not  for  us  to  say  whether  this  shall  be  done  or  not ;  for  it  is  ordained 
not  of  man  but  of  God.     But  we  are  free  to  decide  whether  or  not  we 
will  be  co-workers  with  God  in  this  matter.     Whether  the  coming  of 
the  day  of  Deliverance  shall  be  hastened  by  our  fidelity,  or  retarded 
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by  our  supineness.  Whether  we  will  accept  the  glorious  task  offered 
to  us,  or  leave  it  to  other  hands,  —  perhaps  to  another  generation. 
This  task  is  none  other  than  the  reformation  of  the  cruelty,  selfishness, 
cowardice,  and  folly  of  the  American  heart  and  mind,  which  underlie 
and  sustain  American  Slavery.  This  is  the  work  appointed  to  the 
men  of  this  country  and  of  this  age.  If  it  be  not  done  by  us,  yet  it 
will  be  done  in  spite  of  us.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  are  faithful  to  our 
great  mission  of  reforming  the  nation's  institutions  by  the  reforming 
of  its  heart,  to  our  crowning  privilege  of  helping  to  deliver  the  Slave 
from  his  chains,  and  our  country  and  the  cause  of  self-government, 
throughout  the  world,  from  the  bitter  reproach  of  his  presence. 

FRANCIS  JACKSON,  President. 

Edmund  Quincy,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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Account  of  Receipts  into  the  Treasury  of  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  from  January  1,  1850.  to  January  1,  1851. 

Received  from  S.  May,  Jr.,  General  Agent, 

The  Proceeds  of  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Bazaar, $2,456  36 

The  Amount  of  Collections  at  Annual  Meeting, 218  17 

The  Procei  da  of  Anti-Slavery  Fair  at  Millville, 250  00 

The  Amount  of  Collections  at  New  England  Convention, 310  21 

The  Proceeds  of  Anti-Slavery  Fair  at  Worcester, 350  00 

The  Amount  of  Collections  at  1st  August  Convention,  at  Worcester,-  102  20 

Received  from  County  Societies,  Agents,  and  Individuals,  Donations  and  Subscrip- 
tions, as  published  monthly  in  the  Liberator, 2,140  66 

Total  Amount  received  during  the  year, §5,830  00 


Account  of  Disbursements  during  the  same  period,  namely: 

Paid  expenses  of  Annual  Meeting, $70  67 

"     for  publishing  Annual  Report  of  the  Board, 117  4-1 

"     for  printing  Circulars,  Tracts,  and  Handbills,  and  Advertising, 27  00 

"     Expenses  of  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Convention, 91  00 

"     for  Reporting  Speeches  at                        do.                    134  00 

"     expenses  of  first  of  August  Convention  at  Worcester, 49  91 

"    50  copies  Liberator  supplied  Members  of  Congress, 75  00 

"     S.  May,  Jr.,  for  his  services  as  Genetal  Agent, 7110  00 

do.        for  expenses  in  the  Service, 60  15 

"     Parker  Pillsbury  for  services  and  expenses  as  Agent, 413  43 

"     Win.  E.  Garrison  for    do.                    do.              do 02  20 

"     Lucy  Stone  for              do.                    do.              do.     205  £5 

"    Stephen  S.  and  Abby  K.  Foster  for     do.              do.     300  43 

"     Charles  C.  Burleigh  for                         do.              do.     145  99 

11     R.  F.  Wallcut  for  his  services  in  Office, 317  80 

"     Rent  of  Office,  21  Cornhill,  for  one  year, 212  50 

"    Treasurer  of  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  per  order  of  Board, 2,750  00 

Total  Amount  of  Disbursements, §5,738  37 

Balance  remaning  in  Treasury, 98  23 


Brookline,  Jan.  1,  1851.  E.  E.  S.  PHILBRICK,  Treasurer. 


§5,830  60 


Boston,  Jan.  5,  1851. 
I  have  examined  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Treasurer,  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  1,  1851, 
and  find  it  correct  and  properly  vouched. 

EDMUND  JACKSON,  Auditor. 
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NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  was  held  in  Boston,  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  com 
mencing  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  22d,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  at  which 
hour  the  President,  Francis  Jackson,  of  Boston,  called  the  meeting 
to  order. 

On  motion  of  Wendell  Phillips, 

Voted,  That  three  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  the  usual  Committees 
of  Business,  and  of  Finance,  be  nominated  by  the  Chan. 

Samuel  May,  Jr.,  Eliza  J.  Kenney,  of  Salem,  and  Levi  L\ 
Smith,  of  Stoneham,  were  nominated  and  chosen  Assistant  Secretaries. 

The  following  persons  were  nominated  and  chosen  a  Committee  on 
Business:  —  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  Anne  W. 
Weston,  Parker  Pillsbury,  Edmund  Quincy,  Charles  F.  Hovey, 
Thomas  Haskell,  Frances  H.  Drake,  Charles  C.  Burleigh. 

The  following  were  nominated  and  chosen  a  Committee  of  Finance  : 
James  N.  Buffum,  Lewis  Ford,  Joshua  T.  Everett,  Nathaniel 
B.  Spooner,  Elbridge  Sprague. 

The  Treasurer,  Samuel  Philbrick,  presented  and  read  his  Annual 
Report,  which  had  been  duly  audited. 

The  Report  was  accepted,  and  will  be  found  in  another  place. 

On  motion  of  Edmund  Quincy, 

Voted,  That  a  Committee,  to  report  a  list  of  Officers  of  the  Society 
for  the  ensuing  year,  be  now  nominated  by  the  Chair. 

The  following  persons  were  nominated  and  chosen  said  Committee  : 
Edmund  Quincy,  ofDcdham;  Effingham  L.  Capron,  of  Worcester; 
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Bourne  Spooner,  of  Plymouth ;  Joshua  T.  Everett,  of  Princeton ; 
William  Whiting,  of  Concord;  Charles  F.  Hovey,  of  Boston; 
William  Ashby,  of  Newburyport;  Stillman  Smith,  of  Norton; 
Benjamin  Snow,  Jr.,  of  Fitchburg. 

Edmund  Quincy  presented  the  Annual  Report  of  tbe  Board  of 
Managers,  and  read  extracts  from  it. 

Adjourned  to  2|  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY  —  Afternoon    Session. 

Tbe  President  called  tbe  meeting' to  order  at  tbe  bour  appointed. 
Wendell  Phillips,  from  tbe  Committee  on  Business,  reported  tbe 
following  Resolutions :  — 

1.  Resolved,  Tbat  wbile  prominent  individuals  and  a  professedly 
Anti-Slavery  party  oppose  tbe  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  of  1850,  on  tbe 
ground  tbat  it  is  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  liable  to  gross  abuse, 
we,  tbe  Abolitionists  of  Massachusetts,  desire  to  bave  it  distinctly 
understood  tbat  we  are  utterly  and  forever  opposed  to  tbe  surrender 
itself  of  Fugitive  Slaves,  no  matter  wbat  tbe  metbod  may  be,  whether 
constitutional  or  not,  whether  cautiously  guarded  so  as  to  protect  free- 
men, or  left  open  to  every  abuse  :  and  that,  Constitution  or  no 
Constitution,  Law  or  no  Law,  we  will  neither  aid  in  such  return, 
nor  swear  to  do  so,  to  secure  tbe  influence  of  any  office  or  to  avert  sup- 
posed danger  to  any  Government. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Compromises  of  the  Constitution  are  one  of 
tbe  chief  bulwarks  of  the  Slave  system,  an  appeal  to  the  blind  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  which  is,  in  every  critical  emergency,  an  answer  to 
every  argument ;  and  serves  in  the  bauds  of  tbe  pulpit  and  the  press, 
to  confuse  the  conception  of  the  plainest  moral  duties  ;  and  therefore, 
whoever  seeks  to  make  efficient  war  on  Slavery  must  take  the  most 
unequivocal  position  in  relation  to  these  ;  leave  no  doubt  of  his  situation 
in  this  respect ;  not  only  treat,  but  proclaim  that  he  intends  to  treat, 
them,  and  all  laws  enacted  in  pursuance  of  them,  as  null  and  void 
while  they  exist,  and  labor  to  overthrow  the  Union,  which  rests  upon 
them,  as  speedily  as  possible. 

3.  Resolved,  That  one  of  our  objections  to  tbe  Free  Soil  party  is, 
that  it  wears  two  faces.  To  protect  itself  against  tbe  direct  attacks  of 
tbe  Whigs  and  Democrats,  and  of  the  South,  and  to  gain  the  ear  of  the 
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conservative  portion  of  the  community,  it  professes  allegiance  to  the 
Federal  Constitution;  while  on  the  other  hand,  to  secure  the  sympathy 
of  the  masses,  and  especially  of  those  earnest  spirits  upon  whom  it 
must  chiefly  rely  for  aid  and  growth,  its  prominent  leaders  and  friends 
allow  themselves  to  be  looked  on  as  the  refuge  and  protectors  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave.  In  our  view  this  is  seeking  to  do  justice  by  the  com- 
mission of  perjury,  and  the  only  merit  such  a  party  can  claim  is,  that 
its  instincts  are  better  than  its  principles  ;  and  we  exhort  them  to  show 
at  least  so  much  moral  life,  so  much  deference  to  the  highest  moral 
standard,  as  to  attempt  to  explain  how  they  can  swear  to  do  that  they 
have  no  intention  of  doing  —  how  they  can  take  an  oath  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  ;  an  oath,  the  virtuous  breaking  of  which  after  its  being 
deliberately  taken  in  such  circumstances  as  the  present,  is  only  less 
infamous  than  the  keeping  of  it  would  be. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  recent  Union  Meeting,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  some 
of  whose  actors  are  well  known  to  have  helped  Fugitive  Slaves,  and 
others  to  have  refused  to  do  their  official  duty  in  this  respect,  would, 
in  any  other  circumstances,  have  been  a  farce,  but  must  now  be  re- 
garded, by  all  honest  men,  as  a  sobeii  lie. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  hifamous  Union  Committee  of  New  York, 
embodying  the  highest  legal  ability  in  that  city,  all  made  subservient 
to  the  use  of  the  Slave  claimant,  whose  expenses  that  Committee 
shared — thus  taking  away  one  of  the  most  natural  and  legal 
discouragements  to  the  recovery  of  Fugitive  Slaves  —  is,  we  are 
afraid,  too  fair  an  exponent  of  the  real  public  sentiment  of  the  Free 
States. 

6.  Resolved,  That  whoever  wishes  evidence  as  to  the  character  of 
Northern  Churches  may  find  it  in  the  fact  that  reference  to  politics  was 
deemed  desecration  of  the  pulpit,  and  silence  was  proclaimed  to  be  the 
duty  of  leading  denominations,  until  that  silence  was  broken  in  behalf 
of  the  Slave-catcher,  and  the  leading  spirits  of  all  sects  leaped  into  the 
arena  to  uphold  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  Such  an  one  may  find  evi- 
dence in  the  efforts  of  Drs.  Spring  and  Cox,  Drs.  Rogers  and  Sharp, 
Drs.  Taylor  and  Hawks,  Moses  Stuart  and  Orville  Dewey,  to  confuse 
the  moral  perceptions  and  freeze  the  merciful  instincts  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  making  Christianity  the  stalking  horse  of  their  narrow  prejudice, 
and  fawning  desire  for  the  approbation  of  what  are  thought  great  men; 
prostituting  it  to  be  the  servanl  of  human  laws,  and  exhorting  the 
religious  men  and  women  of  the  North  to  yield  their  conscientious 
convictions  to  the  drunken   votes,  of  a  mob  of  trading  politicians  and 
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profane    revellers,    dignified  with   the  title  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  late  atrocious  charge  of  Mr.  Justice  McLean, 
in  the  case  of  Norris  vs.  Crocker  and  others,  straining  as  it  does  every 
principle  of  law  to  effect  the  condemnation  of  innocent  men,  strikes  us 
with  no  surprise  either  from  that  Bench  or  that  man ;  well  knowing 
that  the  four  northern  tenants  of  that  Bench  have  always  been  chosen 
from  such  material  as  could  be  easily  moulded  by  their  five  southern 
brethren ;  that  Mr.  McLean  was  the  last  man  in  Ohio  who  struggled 
to  hold  Slaves  there ;  that  in  his  whole  judicial  course  he  has  never 
been  betrayed  into  one  emotion  of  mercy  or  one  utterance  for  freedom  : 
and  we  rejoice  that  his  constant,  and  of  late,  increased  servility  to  the 
Slave  Power,  has  never  deceived  either  the  North  or  the  South. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  course  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  this 
City,  in  avowing  that,  at  the  late  meeting  for  the  reception  of  George 
Thompson,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Marshal  Tukey  acted  by  their  orders, 
and  with  their  approbation,  exhibits  such  an  ignorance  of  law  and  of 
then:  duties,  such  crouching  to  public  opinion,  such  entire  want  both  of 
physical  and  moral  courage,  as  to  be  alike  proof  and  confession  of  their 
disqualification  for  the  offices  they  hold ;  and  their  recent  refusal  of 
Faneuil  Hall  to  this  Society,  on  the  ground  that  George  Thompson 
was  to  appear  on  its  platform,  is  a  gross  injustice  to  us  as  tax-paying 
inhabitants,  and  a  shameful  confession  that  they  rule  this  City  as  the 
servants  of  the  mob. 

9.  Resolved,  That  we  will  labor  to  effect  such  a  change  of  public 
sentiment  here,  that  Boston  may  have  city  officers  enlightened  and 
independent  enough  to  have  opinions  of  their  own,  not  the  mere  tools 
of  contractors,  or  bobs  to  the  kites  of  any  party  or  any  press  —  men 
educated  sufficiently  to  understand,  and  honest  enough  to  attempt,  at 
least,  impartially  to  protect  the  legal  rights  of  every  citizen. 

Mr.  Phillips  took  up  the  first  three  resolutions,  and  spoke  eloquent- 
ly in  their  support. 

On  motion  of  Samuel  May,  Jr.,  a  resolution  touching  the  expenses 
of  the  meeting  was  adopted ;  and  the  Committee  on  Finance  was 
authorized  to  call  additional  members  to  its  aid. 

Charles  C.  Burleigh  spoke  in  support  of  tlie  resolutions. 

John  C  Cluer,  of  Boston,  offered  the  following  resolution,  and 
spoke  briefly  in  its  support,  giving  notice  of  his  intention  to  speak 
more  fully  upon  it  at  a  future  session,  and  produce  documentary 
evidence. 
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10.  Resolved,  That  tlio  accusation  brought  against  George 
Thompson.  l>y  'J1.  P.  MrGee,  a  professed  refugee  patriot,  charging 
Mr.  Thompson  with  having  voted,  in  Parliament,  for  a  Bill  "which 
made  free  speech  treason,"  is  false,  and  that  the  bringing  of  such  a 
charge  against  one  of  the  firmest  friends  of  liberty,  at  a  moment  when 
all  her  foes  were  combined  against  him,  shows  its  author  a  traitor 
to  the  cause  he  professes  to  love,  such  as  even  a  Slaveholder  would 
spurn. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  Central  Hall,  Milk  Street,  at  7  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY  — Evening  Session. 

Met   according  to    adjournment  at  Central  Hall,    Effingham  L. 
Capron,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 

The  resolutions  before  the  Society  being  read  by  the  Secretary, 
Edmund  Quincy  addressed  the  meeting.  He  referred  to  the  intel- 
ligence, brought  by  the  magnetic  telegraph  to-day,  from  Washington, 
that  the  members  of  Congress  are  signing  a  pledge  — not  the  Temper- 
ance pledge,  Mr.  President,  said  Mr.  Q.,  though  I  apprehend  that  a 
great  many  of  the  gentlemen  in  question  would  be  vastly  benefitted  by 
signing  that  document  —  not  the  Temperance  pledge,  but  a  pledge  to 
stand  by  the  Compromise  Acts  of  the  last  session,  and  to  resist  any 
efforts  to  disturb  them,  or  even  to  bring  them  again  into  discussion  ; 
and  that  they  will  support  no  man  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  not  pledged  to  sustain  the  measures  in  question  to  the  fullest 
extent.  These  gentlemen,  Sir,  are  going  to  suppress  discussion,  by 
publishing  it  abroad  that  there  shall  not  a  word  be  said  on  the  subject ; 
and  they  are  going  to  produce  quiet,  like  the  man  in  court,  by  their 
incessant  shouts  of  silence  !  It  is  a  common  saying  that  the  age  of 
miracles  has  gone.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  Abolitionists  have  worked 
a  miracle.  They  have  made  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  use- 
ful body  ;  they  have  compelled  that  body  to  an  almost  unintcrmitting 
discussion  of  Slavery,  and  have  made  them  earn  their  allowance.  Mr. 
Q.  went  on  to  show  that  the  Anti-Slavery  cause  is  largely  indebted  to 
its  enemies  for  its  growth  and  its  present  triumphant  position  ;  and  that, 
in  the  Providence  of  God,  opposition  to  the  cause  has  been  a  powerful 
agent  in  extending  a  knowledge  and  consequent  interest  in  the  subject. 
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William  Lloyd  Garrison  came  forward,  and  was  received  with 
loud  applause.  He  expressed  regret  that  he  had  heen,  of  necessity, 
absent  from  the  meetings  during  the  day.  He  said  that,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  audience  before  and  around  him,  where  he  saw  so 
many  old  and  familiar  faces,  he  apprehended  there  were  not  many 
present  who  needed  converting.  Still,  said  Mr.  G\,  I  shall  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  forget,  for  the  time  being,  those  old  friends,  and  speak,  it 
may  be,  to  the  single  mind  in  the  audience,  who  has  now  to  hear,  for 
the  first  time,  an  Anti-Slavery  speech.  Mr.  G.  proceeded  to  examine 
some  of  the  most  common  objections  to  the  Abolitionists  and  their  Cause. 
Among  these,  he  referred  to  the  charge  that  they  have  undertaken  an 
Utopian  and  impossible  work,  namely,  the  relinquishment  and  extinction, 
by  the  holders  thereof,  of  the  principal  part  of  their  property  throughout 
one  half  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  —  a  property,  estimated  by  Henry 
Clay,  more  than  ten  years  ago,  at  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Now  I  admit,  said  Mr.  Garrison,  that  if  we  are  making  war  on  this 
amount  of  real  property,  the  charge  against  us  is  good.  But  we  are 
doing  no  such  thing.  If  the  trump  of  Emancipation  should  sound  this 
night,  and  every  Slave  in  the  land  be  converted  instantly  into  a  free- 
man, there  would  not  be  one  dollar  less  of  property  than  there  is 
now.  The  lands,  the  farms,  the  plantations  would  remain ;  the  houses 
would  remain ;  all  the  materials  and  implements  of  industry  and  of 
labor  would  remain.  And  the  men  and  the  women  would  remain ; 
and  as  their  value  is  in  their  productiveness,  let  the  planters  and  others 
employ  them  as  free  laborers,  as  we  employ  one  another  in  the  North ; 
and  the  value  of  that  labor,  upon  the  land  and  in  every  branch  of 
art  and  mechanics,  would  very  soon  be  doubled,  and  even  trebled. 
Mr.  Gr.  considered  various  other  objections,  and  concluded  his  speech, 
which  had  been  listened  to  throughout  with  deep  interest,  in  something 
like  the  following  words  :  —  It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  are  seeking 
justice  for  the  Slave.  But  it  is  not  justice  we  ask  for  him.  Oh,  no  ! 
We  ask  no  compensation  for  his  toils,  his  stripes,  his  sufferings,  for  the 
agonies  of  his  life,  for  the  degradation  of  generation  after  generation. 
We  only  ask  that  he  shall  be  houseless,  landless,  pennyless,  but  with 
freedom.  (Great  applause.)  We  hold  that  there  can  be  no  com- 
pensation for  the  Slave's  wrongs.  All  the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
country,  and  all  the  lands  of  the  broad  South  together,  could  never 
compensate  the  Slave  for  the  wrongs,  the  insults,  the  degradation,  and 
the  misery  heaped  upon  him  and  his  fathers,  through  past  generations. 
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Mr.  Gr.  urged  liis  hearers,  one  and  all,  to  espouse  this  sacred  cause  of 
freedom  and  humanity,  and  took  his  seat  amidst  loud  and  unanimous 
applause. 

William  Goodell,  of  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York,  one  of  the  vete- 
rans in  the  Anti-Slavery  contest,  being  called  upon  by  Mr.  Garrison. 
came  forward  and  was  warmly  received,  lb'  said  if  there  is  any  point 
in  which  he  differed  from  his  friends  around  him,  it  is  on  the  question 
whether  there  is  any  constitutional  obligation  on  this  government  and 
nation,  to  uphold  Slavery.  But  he  should  not  discuss  this  now.  He 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  the  sentiments,  which  had  been  repeatedly  avowed 
in  these  di.-cussions,  and  in  the  resolutions  before  the  Society,  against 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  We,  in  New  York,  said  Mr.  Goodell,  like 
yourselves,  Sir,  take  the  ground,  that,  Constitution  or  no  Constitution, 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  shall  not  be  enforced!  In  that  part  of  New 
York  where  I  reside,  I  am  confident  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
people  are  of  this  mind.  There  is  no  place,  west  of  Albany,  in  which 
a  Court  could  be  held,  to  give  back  a  Fugitive  Slave ;  no,  not  even  in 
Buffalo,  where  Millard  Fillmore  resides  when  at  home,  could  such 
a  Court,  I  confidently  believe,  be  held.  It  may  be  that  Buffalo  would 
prove  an  exception  to  this  remark,  but  I  doubt  it.  The  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  a  paper  not  over  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Anti- 
Slavery,  recently  said  that  Mr.  Fillmore,  with  the  whole  United 
States  army  at  his  heels,  could  not  enforce  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in 
Central  and  Western  New  York  ;  and  added,  if  he  supposes  he  can, 
let  him  try  it !  This,  Sir,  is  rather  violent  language  ;  unlike  the  usual 
peaceful  attitude  of  the  Abolitionists ;  but  it  is  undeniably  the  feeling 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York.  William 
H.  Seward  has  been  blamed  here,  and  condemned,  as  in  a  false  posi- 
tion in  his  appeal  to  a  higher  law.  I  admit,  Sir,  that  he  is  in  an 
inconsistent  position,  and  I  agree  with  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Puillips 
in  respect  thereto.  But  I  apprehend  that  his  position  is  not  clearly 
understood  ;  I  fear  that  he  lacks  moral  courage  to  avow  his  real  senti- 
ments as  to  the  ('(institution  of  the  United  States.  I  think  it  probable 
that  he  holds  the  view  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
an  Anti-Slaveiy  character  and  meaning.  If  he  would  only  have  the 
courage  to  come  out  and  declare  his  real  opinions,  ho  might  be  found  a 
consistent  man.  But,  said  Mr.  Goodell,  differ  as  we  may  on  these 
ami  other  points,  we  can  all  agree  here,  that  whether  Slavery  be  in  the 
Constitution  or  not,  it  must  cease;  whether  by  revolution  or  other- 
wise, Slavery  shall  be  blotted  out .' 
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Wendell  Phillips  said,  with  regard  to  what  had  been  suggested 
about  William  H.  Seward,  that  it  left  him  in  a  worse  position 
than  before.  For  a  man,  in  his  circumstances,  who  holds  in  his  own 
breast  the  key  which  explains  and  clears  up  his  apparent  incon- 
sistency and  want  of  principle,  to  refuse  to  use  that  key,  and 
suffer  the  Cause  to  labor  under  the  odium  of  duplicity,  proves 
himself  one  of  the  most  dangerous  foes  of  the  Cause.  Mr.  P.  ex- 
pressed his  fear  that  the  enthusiasm  against  the  Fugitive  Law,  which 
Mr.  Goodell  had  described  as  prevailing  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
would  not  last.  We  have  just  seen  Henry  Long,  said  he,  sent  back 
into  Slavery  from  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  "  Union  Committee  " 
there  volunteering  to  bear  a  large  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  so-called 
trial.  Our  friend  Goodell  has  told  us  of  the  rural  Districts. 
We  have  not  reached  them  yet.  Philadelphia  has  fallen  before  the 
Fugitive  Law !  She  has  shown  too  great  an  alacrity,  and  sent  back 
the  wrong  man  into  Slavery.  New  York,  the  great  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  nation,  has  bowed  and  fallen  before  the  Slave  power. 
And  to-day  we  have  heard  that  the  Slave-catchers  are  in  Boston  again, 
in  search  of  a  man  said  to  have  taken  refuge  with  one  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Garrison  added  a  few  remarks  on  the  more  cheering  aspects  of 
the  subject,  and  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Tremont  Temple, 
at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  morrow. 


THURSDAY  — Morning  Session. 

The  Society  met  according  to  adjournment,  the  President  in  the 
Chair. 

On  motion  of  Wendell  Phillips,  the  hour  of  half  past  three  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  was  assigned  for  the  consideration  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  resolutions  reported  by  the  Business  Committee  yesterday,  came 
up  for  discussion,  and  the  sixth  in  number  was  spoken  to  by  Samuel 
May,  Jr.,  and  Joshua  T.  Everett. 

Addison  Davis  followed  and  occupied  the  entire  remainder  of  the 
morning  session  with  a  repetition  of  the  old  and  oft-refuted  argument, 
that  the  United  States  Constitution  contains  no  compromises  with,  or 
guarantees  to,  Slavery. 

Charles  C.  Burleigh  followed,  but  gave  way  to  Edmund  Quincy, 
on  whose  motion  the  Society  adjourned  to  2|  o'clock,  P.  M. 
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THURSDAY  —  Afternoon  Session. 

The  Society  again  met  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  the  President  in  the 
Chair. 

Charles  C.  Burleigh  spoke  in  reply  to  Mr.  Davis's  morning  argu- 
ment, until  the  hour  assigned  for  the  raising  of  funds  bad  arrived  and 
passed,  and  then  gave  "way  for  that  subject. 

"Wendell  Phillips  spoke  with  eloquence  and  effect  on  the  subject 
of  funds,  and  the  present  exigencies  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause. 

Mr.  Garrison  followed  with  some  brief  remarks  on  the  work  before 
us ;  and  the  Society  adjourned  to  Gf  o'clock,  P.  M. 


THURSDAY  — Evening  Session. 

Again  assembled  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  Edmund  Quincy,  a  Vice 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Charles  C  Burleigh  concluded  his  speech  on  the  Constitutional 
guarantees  to  Slavery. 

Jas.  N.  Buffum  moved  that  speakers  be  limited  to  twenty  minutes. 
On  motion  of  Wm.  A.  White,  this  motion  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  discussion  was  resumed  by  Charles  List,  who  spoke  mainly  on 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

[In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Mr.  List  gave  way  to  Dr.  Cutter, 
who  came  into  the  Hall  to  offer  the  volunteer  services  of  four  young 
ladies,  the  Misses  Hall,  (now  giving  concerts  in  the  City,  and  in 
another  apartment  of  the  Temple,)  to  sing  an  Anti-Slavery  song.  The 
offer  being  accepted,  the  ladies  appeared  and  sang  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner,  "  The  Fugitive  Slave's  Appeal  to  the  North  Star;  "  and  after- 
wards, "Ho!  the  Car  Emancipation."  And  being  warmly  applauded 
and  encored,  they  returned  and  sang  "  There  's  a  good  time  coming." 
The  songs  harmonized  well  with  the  debates,  and  formed  a  pleasant 
episode.  Afterwards  the  brothers  Hutchinson  sang,  in  their  rich 
notes,  a  song  in  rebuke  of  Daniel  Webster's  apostacy,  and  his  ser- 
vility to  Slavery.] 

Wendell  Phillips  then  took  the  floor,  and  offered  the  following 
resolution :  — 

11.  Resolved,  That  in  regard  to  SAMUEL  ATKINS  ELIOT,  in 

his  votes  on  the  Territorial  and  Fugitive  Slave  Bills,  we  will  not  under- 
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take  to  decide  whether  he  represented  or  misrepresented  his  constitu- 
ency ;  but  since  neither  he  nor  his  friends  have  attempted  any  defence 
of  either  of  those  measures,  except  as  necessary  to  avert  dangers  which 
nothing  but  the  grossest  ignorance  could  believe  to  exist,  his  base  sel- 
fishness and  craven  spirit  at  that  crisis  make  all  former  northern  treason 
look  white  by  the  side  of  the  blackness  of  his  infamy ;  and  as  long  as 
New  England  retains  any  spark  of  the  spirit  or  of  the  pride  of  her 
ancestry,  his  memory  will  be  held  in  loathing  and  abhorrence. 

Mr.  Phillips  referred  to  the  vote  which  Samuel  A.  Eliot  gave  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  to  instruct  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
in  Congress  to  oppose  all  extension  of  Slavery ;  and  to  his  subsequent 
vote,  at  Washington,  as  one  of  that  delegation,  in  favor  of  all  the 
Compromise  measures  with  Slavery,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  included  ! 
It  was  base  fear  for  the  Tariff,  said  Mr.  P.,  and  an  equally  base  and 
a  false  plea,  that  the  law  of  1850  is  no  worse  than  the  law  of  1793, 
that  led  him  to  give  this  disgraceful  vote.  If  the  law  of  1850  is  no 
worse  than  that  of  '93,  how  comes  it,  said  Mr.  P.,  that  within  four 
months  we  have  had,  here  in  Boston,  two  different  attempts  to  recover 
Fugitive  Slaves,  and  that  they  are  occurring  by  scores  throughout  the 
northern  States,  and  so  much  more  frequently  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation? 

It  becomes  our  duty,  said  he,  to  express  our  moral  contempt  and 
indignation  of  Mr.  Eliot's  vote  and  whole  course  on  this  matter,  and 
to  show  that  the  presence  of  the  Slave-catchers  in  our  streets  is  a  con- 
sequence and  a  fitting  commentary  on  his  vote,  and  recent  letter  in 
justification  thereof. 

Daniel  Webster  has  told  us,  said  Mr.  Phillips,  that  whoever 
undertakes  to  re-open  the  question  of  Slavery,  will  find  himself  in  a 
poor  and  contemptible  minority.  Does  not  Mr.  Webster  know  that 
poor  and  contemptible  minorities  have  reformed  and  ruled  mankind  ? 
Did  he  never  hear  of  a  contemptible  minority  of  twelve  men,  gathered 
in  an  upper  chamber,  whose  voice  and  whose  doctrine  revolutionized 
the  world  ?  Mr.  Webster  says,  that  when  the  Compromise  measures 
passed  the  last  session  of  Congress,  everybody  understood  that  the 
settlement  was  a  final  one.  Indeed  !  Lord  John  Russell  once 
in  the  British  Parliament,  for  a  doctrine  similar  to  this  of  Mr. 
Webster's,  got  the  nick-name  of  Finality  John.  We  may  call  Mm 
Finality  Daniel.  Did  not  he  know  that  there  were  men  and  women, 
scattered  up  and  down  the  land,  who  love  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause  too 
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well  to  allow  any  final  settlement  of  ii  like  this?  In  1G4G,  said  Mr. 
P.,  a  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  government  laid  out  a  road 
westerly  from  Boston,  as  far  as  Newton  ;  and  when  they  reported  the 
tact,  they  took  much  satisfaction  in  the  completion  of  the  work,  saying 
that  no  mad  would  ever  be  needed  farther  in  that  direction  !  They  were 
the  finality  men  of  their  day.  Mr.  Webster's  foresight  may  be  taken 
as  equal  to  theirs. 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  eloquent  and  very  able  speech,  which  was 
much  applauded,  and  of  which  the  above  furnishes  but  an  occasional 
fragment,  the  Society  adjourned  to  Friday,  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 


FRIDAY  —  Morning    Session. 

The  Society  again  assembled  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  the  Presi- 
dent being  in  the  Chair. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Business  Committee  beina;  still  before  the 
meeting,  were  advocated  by  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Locke,  of  Barre, 
Thomas  II.  Jones,  once  a  Slave  in  North  Carolina,  whose  speech 
was  received  with  great  favor,  and  Judson  Hutchinson. 

Mrs.  Redlon,  of  Providence,  spoke  chiefly  on  the  question  of 
Woman's  Rights,  and  was  repeatedly  called  to  order. 

John  C.  Cluer  moved,  and  the  Society  voted  to  lay  the  resolutions 
on  the  table,  and  to  take  up  the  resolution  presented  by  him  on 
Wednesday,  P.  M.,  relative  to  a  slanderous  charge  against  George 
Thompson.  He  defended  Mr.  Thompson  from  the  charge  of  T.  L\ 
McGee,  that  he  voted  in  parliament  for  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  and 
showed  by  incontrovertible  documentary  proof  that  the  charge  was 
false  and  libellous  in  the  last  degree. 

Mr.  Cluee's  resolution  was  then  adopted  ;  there  being  a  very  gen- 
eral vote  throughout  the  audience  in  the  affirmative,  and  one  only  in 
the  negative. 

The  Resolutions  on  the  table  were  taken  up,  and  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Rev.  Theodore  Parker.  He  occupied  a  little  time  in 
reviewing  that  portion  of  Gov.  BoutweU's  recent  Message  which 
speaks  in  such  twaddling  and  evasive  terms  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
Mr.  Parker  also  examined  the  question  whether  a  Juror  is  in  all  cases 
obliged  to  find  a  verdict  in  conformity  with  the  facts  proved  ;  or, 
whether  in  a  case  where  he  believes  justice  and  popular  rights  require 
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it,  he  may  not  give  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  facts,  without  being  mor- 
ally perjured. 

Soon  after  1  o'clock,  adjourned  to  2J  o'clock. 


FRIDAY — Afternoon  Session. 

Met  at  the  hour  appointed,  in  the  Temple ;  the  President  in  the 
Chair. 

Edmund  Quincy,  from  Committee  on  Officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
year  ensuing,  reported  a  list  of  said  officers. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  acceptance  of  the  report,  it  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  the  individuals  named  were  elected  the 
officers  of  the  Society.     [See  the  list,  in  another  place.] 

The  resolutions  before  the  meeting  were  further  discussed  by 
Edmund  Quincy,  George  W.  Putnam,  of  Lynn,  Thomas  Russell, 
of  Plymouth,  and  Wendell  Phillips,  who  controverted  the  position 
of  Mr.  Parker,  respecting  the  juror's  right  to  shape  his  verdict  accord- 
ing to  his  own  ideas  of  justice. 

William  L.  Garrison  introduced  the  two  following  resolutions  :  — 

12.  Resolved,  That  in  the  visit  of  our  long-tried  and  untiring  co- 
adjutor, George  Thompson,  to  this  country,  for  the  second  time,  we 
see  cause  for  emotions  of  the  deepest  shame,  and  feelings  of  the  live- 
liest gratitude  —  shame,  that  in  this  vaunted  land  of  freedom,  there  are 
millions  of  our  countrymen  still  wearing  the  galling  chains  of  a  Slavery 
which  Ens-land  has  long  since  abolished  throughout  all  her  dominions  — 
and  gratitude  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  scorn,  insult,  and  outrage 
heaped  upon  him  when  among  us  fifteen  years  ago,  as  the  advocate  of 
Universal  Emancipation,  he  generously  throws  the  past  into  oblivion, 
and  is  once  more  with  us,  the  same  magnanimous  and  world-embracing 
spirit,  the  same  dauntless  and  invincible  champion  of  freedom,  the 
same  unwavering  friend  to  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  our  country, 
the  same  fearless  and  eloquent  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  enslaved,  — 
as  ready  to  incur  opprobrium  and  persecution  now,  in  the  same  glorious 
Cause,  as  he  was  in  the  perilous  times  of  1834-5. 

13.  Resolved,  That  with  three  millions  of  our  countrymen  in  the 
galling  chains  of  Slavery,  we  have  a  fitting  commentary  on  the  empty 
declaration,  that  this  is  "the  land  of  the  free;"  —  and  in  the  con- 
sternation which  is  everywhere  visible  in  this  country  at  the  presence 
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of  George  Thompson,  -wo  are  presented  with  an  equally  striking  com- 
mentary on  the  general  boast,  that  this  is  "  the  home  of  the  brave  !  " 

These  resolutions  were  then  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Buffum,  reported  the 
amount  of  funds  raised  and  pledged.  A  subsequent  examination  of 
the  papers,  more  full  and  careful  than  the  committee  had  then  had 
time  to  give,  shows  that  the  whole  amount  of  cash  collected  is  $350  ; 
and  that  nearly  $1200  has  been  pledged. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  remaining  resolutions  before  the 
meeting  separately.  They  were  all  adopted,  with  a  few  opposing  votes, 
but  it  is  believed  that  those  votes  were  not  given  by  persons  members  of 
the  Society,  or  friendly  to  the  Anti-Slavery  cause. 

The  Society  then  adjourned,  sine  die. 

[The  absence  of  George  Thompson  from  the  Annual  Meeting  was 
a  severe  and  constant  disappointment  to  all  present.  All  had  looked 
to  and  relied  upon  his  presence,  as  that  which  was  chiefly  to  dis- 
tinguish and  give  character  to  the  meeting.  A  very  severe  attack  of 
illness,  which  compelled  him  to  seek  the  care  of  a  physician,  detained 
him  at  Hingham,  during  the  entire  meeting.  To  him,  not  less  than  to 
us,  we  doubt  not,  the  inevitable  disappointment  was  a  very  painful  one.] 

FRANCIS    JACKSON,  President. 

Robert  F.  Wallcut,  Recording  Secretary. 

Samuel  May,  Jr.,  } 

Eliza  Jerusiia  Kenney,  >  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Levi  D.  Smith,  ) 
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THE    FUGITIVE    SLAVE    BILL. 

[We  copy  from  the  Washington  Union  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  as  it 
passed  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  It  is  a  Bill  to  he  resisted,  dis- 
obeyed, and  trampled  under  foot,  at  all  hazards.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  respecting  Fugitives  from  Justice, 
and  persons  escaping  from  the  service  of  their  masters." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  persons  -who  have  been,  or  may 
hereafter  be  appointed  Commissioners,  in  virtue  of  any  act  of  Congress,  by 
the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  such 
appointments,  are  authorized  to  exercise  the  powers  that  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace  or  other  Magistrate  of  any  of  the  United  States  may  exercise  in  respect 
to  offenders  for  any  crime  or  offence  against  the  United  States,  by  arresting, 
imprisoning,  or  bailing  the  same  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  thirty-third 
section  of  the  Act  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-nine,  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  the  Judicial  Courts  of  the 
United  States,"  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  exercise 
and  discharge  all  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  by  this  Act. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Superior  Court  of  each  organ- 
ized Territory  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  same  power  to  appoint 
Commissioners  to  take  acknowledgments  of  bail  and  affidavit,  and  to  take 
depositions  of  witnesses  in  civil  causes,  which  is  now  possessed  by  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  Commissioners  who  shall  hereafter  be 
appointed  for  such  purposes  by  the  Superior  Court  of  any  organized  Territory 
of  the  United  States  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  oxercise  all  the  duties 
conferred  by  law  upon  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Circuit  Courts 
of  the  United  States  for  similar  purposes,  and  shall  moreover  exercise  and 
discharge  all  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  by  this  Act. 
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Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Superior  Courts  of  each  organized  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  shall  from  time  to  time  enlarge  the  number  of  Commissioners,  with  a 
view  to  afford  reasonable  facilities  to  reclaim  Fugitives  from  labor,  and  to 
the  prompt  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  Act. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Commissioners  above  named 
shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  in  their  respective  Circuits  and  Districts  within 
the  several  States,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  Territories 
severally  and  collectively,  in  term  time  and  vacation ;  and  shall  grant  certifi- 
cates to  such  claimants,  upon  satisfactory  proof  being  made,  with  authoiity 
to  take  and  remove  such  Fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  under  the  restric- 
tions herein  contained,  to  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  such  persons 
may  have  escaped  or  fled. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  Marshals 
and  Deputy  Marshals  to  obey  and  execute  all  warrants  and  precepts  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  when  to  them  directed,  and  should  any 
Marshal  or  Deputy  Marshal  refuse  to  receive  such  warrant  or  other  process, 
when  tendered,  or  to  use  all  proper  means  diligently  to  execute  the  same,  he 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to 
the  use  of  such  claimant,  on  the  motion  of  such  claimant,  by  the  Circuit  or 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  such  Marshal;   Emd  after  arrest  of  such 
Fugitive  by  the  Marshal  or  his  Deputy,  or  whilst  at  any  time  in  his  custody, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  should  such  Fugitive  escape,  whether  with 
or  without  the  assent  of  such  Marshal  or  his  Deputy,  such  Marshal  shall  be 
liable,  on  his  official  bond,  to  be  prosecuted,  for  the  benefit  of  such  claimant, 
for  the  full  value  of  the  service  or  labor  of  said  Fugitive,  in  the  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  District  whence  he  escaped ;  and  the  better  to  enable  the  said  Com- 
missioners, when  thus   appointed,  to   execute  their   duties  faithfully  and 
efficiently,  in  conformity  to   the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  this  Act,  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered, 
within  their  Counties  respectively,  to  appoint  in  writing  under  their  hands, 
any  one  or  more  suitable  persons,  from  time  to  time,  to  execute  all  such 
warrants  and  other  process  as  may  be  issued  by  them  in  the  lawful  perform- 
ance of  their  respective  duties ;  with  an  authority  to  such  Commissioners, 
or  the  persons  to  be  appointed  by  them,  to  execute  process  as  aforesaid,  to 
summon  and  call  to  their  aid  the  bystanders  or  posse  comitatus  of  the  proper 
County,  when  necessary  to  insure  a  faithful  observance  of  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  referred  to,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  and 
all  good  citizens  are  hereby  commanded  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  prompt  and 
efficient  execution  of  this  Law,  whenever  their  services  may  be  required,  as 
aforesaid,  for  that  purpose ;  and  said  warrants  shall  run  and  be  executed  by 
said  officers  anywhere  in  the  State  within  which  they  were  issued. 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  a  person  held  to  service  or 
labor  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  has  heretofore,  or  shall 
hereafter  escape  into  another  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due,  or  his,  her, 
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or  their  Agent  or  Attorney,  duly  authorized  by  power  of  attorney,  in 
writing,  acknowledged  and  certified  under  the  seal  of  some  legal  office 
or  court  of  the  State  or  Territory  in   which  the  same  may  be  executed, 
may  pursue   and    reclaim    such   Fugitive    person,   cither  hy  procuring   a 
warrant  from  some  one  of  the  Courts,  Judges,  or  Commissioners  aforesaid, 
of  the  proper  Circuit,  District,  or  County,  for  the  apprehension  of  such 
Fugitive  from  service  or  lahor,  or  hy  seizing  and  arresting  such  Fugitive 
where  the  same  can  he  done  without  process ;  and  hy  taking  or  causing  such 
persons  to  he  taken,  forthwith  hefore  such  Court,  Judge,  or  Commissioner, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  hear  and  determine  the  case  of  such  claimant  in  a 
summary  manner  ;  and  upon  satisfactory  proof  being  made  by  deposition  or 
affidavit,  in  writing,  to  he  taken  and  certified  hy  such  Court,  Jiidge,  or  Com- 
missioner, or  hy  other  satisfactory  testimony,  duly  taken  and  certified  by 
some  Court,  Magistrate,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  other  legal  officer  authorized 
to  administer  an  oath  and  take  depositions  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
Territory  from  which  such  person  owing  service  or  labor  may  have  escaped, 
with  a  certificate  of  such  Magistrate  or  other  authority,  as  aforesaid,  with 
the  seal  of  the  proper  Court  or  officer  thereto  attached,  which  seal  shall  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  competency  of  the  proof,  and  with  proof  also  by 
affidavit,  of  the  identity  of  the  person  whose  service  or  labor  is  claimed  to 
be  due  as  aforesaid,  that  the  person  so  arrested  does  in  fact  owe  service  or 
labor  to  the  person  or  persons  claiming  Mm  or  her,  in  the  State  or  Territory 
from  which  such  Fugitive  may  have  escaped  as  aforesaid,  and  that  said 
person  escaped,  to  make  out  and  deliver  to  such  claimant,  his  or  her  Agent 
or  Attorney,  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  substantial  facts  as  to  the  service 
or  labor  due  from  such  Fugitive  to  the  claimant,  and  of  his  or  her  escape 
from  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  such  service  or  labor  was  due,  to  the 
State  or  Territory  in  which  he  or  she  was  arrested,  with  authority  to  such 
claimant,  or  his  or  her  Agent  or  Attorney,  to  use  such  reasonable  force  and 
restraint  as  may  be  necessary,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  take 
and  remove  such  Fugitive  person  back  to  the  State  or  Territory  from  whence 
he  or  she  may  have  escaped  as  aforesaid.     In  no  trial  or  hearing  under  this 
Act  shall  the  testimony  of  such  alleged  Fugitive  be  admitted  in  evidence ; 
and  the  certificates  in  this  and  the  first  section  mentioned  shall  be  conclusive 
of  the  right  of  the  person  or  persons  in  whose  favor  granted  to  remove  such 
Fugitive  to  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  he  escaped,  and  shall  prevent 
all  molestation  of  said  person  or  persons  by  any  process  issued  by  any  Court, 
Judge,  Magistrate,  or  other  person  whomsoever. 

Sect.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly 
and  willingly  obstruct,  hinder,  or  prevent  such  claimant,  his  Agent  or  Attor- 
ney, or  any  person  or  persons  lawfully  assisting  him,  her,  or  them,  from 
arresting  such  a  Fugitive  from  sendee  or  labor,  either  with  or  without  pro- 
cess as  aforesaid ;  or  shall  rescue,  or  attempt  to  rescue,  such  Fugitive  from 
service  or  lahor,  or  from  the  custody  of  such  claimant,  his  or  her  Agent  or 
Attorney,  or  other  person  or  persons  lawfully  assisting  as  aforesaid,  when  so 
aiTCsted,  pursuant  to  the  authority  herein  given  and  declared;  or  shall  aid, 
abet,  or  assist  such  person,  so  owing  service  or  labor  as  aforesaid,  directly  or 
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indirectly,  to  escape  from  such  claimant,  his  Agent  or  Attorney,  or  other 
person  or  persons  legally  authorized  as  aforesaid ;  or  shall  harbor  or  conceal 
such  Fugitive,  so  as  to  prevent  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  such  person,  after 
notice  or  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  such  person  was  a  Fugitive  from  service 
or  labor  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  either  of  said  offences,  be  subject  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months, 
by  indictment  and  conviction  before  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  in  which  such  offence  may  have  been  committed,  or  before 
the  proper  Court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  if  committed  within  any  one  of  the 
organized  Territories  of  the  United  States ;  and  shall  moreover  forfeit  and 
pay,  by  way  of  civil  damages  to  the  party  injured  by  such  illegal  conduct, 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  Fugitive  so  lost  as  aforesaid,  to  be 
recovered  by  action  of  debt  in  any  of  the  District  or  Territorial  Courts  afore- 
said, within  whose  jurisdiction  the  said  offence  may  have  been  committed. 

Sect.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Marshals,  their  Deputies,  and 
the  Clerks  of  the  said  Districts  and  Territorial  Courts,  shall  be  paid  for  their 
services  the  like  fees  as  may  be  allowed  to  them  for  similar  sendees  in  other 
cases ;  and  where  such  services  are  rendered  exclusively  in  the  arrest,  cus- 
tody, and  delivery  of  the  Fugitive  to  the  claimant,  his  or  her  Agent  or  Attor- 
ney, or  where  such  supposed  Fugitive  may  be  discharged  out  of  custody  from 
the  want  of  sufficient  proof  as  aforesaid,  then  such  fees  are  to  be  paid  in  the 
whole  by  such  complainant,  Iris  Agent  or  Attorney ;   and  in  all  cases  where 
the  proceedings  are  before  a  Commissioner,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of 
ten  dollars  in  full  for  Ms  services  in  each  case,  upon  the  delivery  of  the  said 
certificate  to  the  claimant,  his  or  her  Agent  or  Attorney ;    or  a  fee  of  five 
dollars  in  cases  where  proof  shall  not,  in  the  opinion  of  such  Commissioner, 
warrant  such  certificate  and  delivery,  inclusive  of  all  services  incident  to  such 
arrest  and  examination,  to  be  paid,  in  either  case,  by  the  claimant,  his  or  her 
Agent  or  Attorney.     The  person  or  persons  authorized  to  execute  the  pro- 
cess to  be  issued  by  such  Commissioners  for  the  arrest  and  detention  of 
Fugitives  from  service  or  labor  as  aforesaid,  shall  also  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of 
five  dollars  each  for  each  person  he  or  they  may  arrest  and  take  before  any 
such  Commissioner  as  aforesaid,  at  the  instance  and  request  of  such  claimant, 
with  such  other  fees  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  by  such  Commissioner  for 
such  other  additional  services  as  may  be  necessarily  performed  by  him  or 
them  :  such  as  attending  to  the  examination,  keeping  the  Fugitive  in  custody 
and  providing  him  with  food  and  lodgings  during  his  detention,  and  until  the 
final  determination  of  such  Commissioner ;    and  in  general  for  performing 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  such  claimant,  his  or  her  Attorney 
or  Agent  or  Commissioner  in  the  premises ;  such  fees  to  be  made  up  in  con- 
formity with  the  fees  usually  charged  by  the  officers  of  the  Courts  of  Justice 
within  the  proper  District  or  County,  as  near  as  may  be  practicable,  and  paid 
by  such  claimants,  their  Agents  or  Attorneys,  whether  such  supposed  Fugi- 
tive from  sendee  or  labor  be  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  such  claimants  by  the 
final  determination  of  such  Commissioners  or  not. 

Sect.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  upon  affidavit  made  by  the  claim- 
ant of  such  Fugitive,  his  Agent  or  Attorney,  after  such  certificate  has  been 
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issued,  that  ho  has  reason  to  apprehend  that  such  Fugitive  will  be  rescued 
by  force  from  his  or  their  possession  before  he  can  be  taken  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  State  in  which  the  arrest  is  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer 
making  the  arrest  to  retain  such  Fugitive  in  bis  custody,  and  to  remove  him 
to  the  State  whence  he  fled,  and  there  to  deliver  bini  to  the  said  claimant, 
his  Agent  or  Attorney.  And  to  this  end  the  officer  aforesaid  is  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  employ  so  many  persons  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary, to  overcome  such  force,  and  to  retain  them  in  his  service  so  Ioiilc  as 
circumstances  may  require ;  the  said  officer  and  Ins  assistants,  while  so 
employed,  to  receive  the  same  compensation,  and  to  be  allowed  the  same 
expenses  as  are  now  allowed  by  law  for  the  transportation  of  criminals,  to  be 
certified  by  the  Judge  of  the  District  within  which  the  arrest  is  made,  and 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sect.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  any  person  held  to  service 
or  labor  hi  any  State  or  Territory,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  escape 
therefrom,  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  shall  be  due,  his  heirs,  or 
their  Agent  or  Attorney,  may  apply  to  any  Court  of  record  therein,  or  Judge 
thereof  in  vacation,  and  make  such  satisfactory  proof  to  such  Court  or  Judge 
thereof  in  vacation,  of  the  escape  aforesaid,  and  that  the  person  escaping 
owed  sendee  or  labor  to  such  party.  Whereupon  the  Court  shall  cause  a 
record  to  be  made  of  the  matters  so  proved,  and  also  a  general  description  of 
the  person  so  escaping,  with  such  convenient  certainty  as  may  be ;  and  a 
transcript  of  such  record,  authenticated  by  the  attestation  of  the  Clerk,  and 
of  the  seal  of  the  said  Court  being  produced  in  any  other  State,  Territory, 
or  District  in  which  the  person  so  escaping  may  be  found,  and  being  exhi- 
bited to  any  Judge,  Commissioner,  or  other  officer  authorized  by  the  law  of 
the  United  States  to  cause  persons  escaping  from  service  or  labor  to  be  deriv- 
ed up,  shall  be  held  and  taken  to  be  full  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
fact  of  escape,  and  that  the  sendee  or  labor  of  the  person  escaping  is  due  to 
the  party  in  such  record  mentioned.  And  upon  the  production  by  the  said 
party  of  other  and  further  evidence,  if  necessary,  either  oral  or  by  affidavit. 
hi  addition  to  what  is  contained  in  said  record  of  the  identity  of  the  person 
escaping,  he  or  she  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  claimant.  And  said  Court, 
Comrnissioner,  Judge,  or  other  person  authorized  by  this  Act  to  grant  certifi- 
cates to  claimants  of  Fugitives,  shall  upon  the  production  of  the  record  and 
other  evidences  aforesaid,  grant  to  such  claimant  a  certificate  of  his  right  to 
take  any  such  person,  identified  and  proved  to  be  owing  service  or  labor  as 
aforesaid,  which  certificate  shall  authorize  such  claimant  to  seize,  or  arrest, 
and  transport  such  person  to  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  he  escaped  : 
Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the 
production  of  a  transcript  of  such  record  as  evidence  as  aforesaid,  but  in  its 
absence,  the  claim  shall  be  heard  and  determined  upon  other  satisfactory 
proofs  competent  in  law. 

Approved,  September  IS,  1850. 

MILLARD  FILLMORE. 


